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HERMATHENA 


USSHER’S WORK AS A PATRISTIC SCHOLAR AND 
CHURCH HISTORIAN 


THE subject for our consideration this afternoon is 
intimately connected with the subject that came before 
us yesterday. Indeed it would be true to say that the 
circumstances of his time were the occasion of Ussher’s 
patristic studies and directed their course. It was an age 
of great religious controversy, arising out of the theological 
movements of the sixteenth century. The Anglican Church 
rejected the assertion, made in some quarters, that it was 
in any sense a new Church, but on the contrary maintained 
that both in its ordered life, as for example through its 
ministry, and in its doctrine it was continuous and in line 
with the ancient, undivided Church, and more particularly 
with the Church of the early centuries. This was the 
position taken up from the very first. Thus, in the Preface 
to the Ordinal in the Book of Common Prayer, dating 
from 1550, the opening words are : ‘ It is evident unto all 
men diligently reading holy Scripture and ancient Authors.’ 
Hence, not surprisingly, the lines of defence of the Anglican 
Church were early set. Bishop Jewel of Salisbury published 
in 1562 his Apologia pro Ecclesia Anglicana, in which he 
appeals to the Church of the first six centuries. In his 
latter days Jewel befriended a youth who was afterwards 
to become more famous than himself, namely, Richard 
Hooker. It will be remembered that Hooker was later 
appointed Master of the Temple, in London, where he was 
wont to preach on Sunday morning, to be followed by 
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Walter Travers, a vehement Calvinist, in the afternoon: 
so that it was said that the forenoon sermon spoke pure 
Canterbury, the afternoon, Geneva. Travers was Provost 
here from 1594 to 1598. In Hooker’s great work, Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, a defence of Anglicanism against Puritan 
attacks, the same appeal to antiquity is found, notably in 
Book V, published in 1597, which is replete with patristic 
quotations. 

Ussher was acquainted, to some extent, with Hooker, 
and certainly with Jewel, whom he playfully calls ‘a 
gem among theologians’. Learned though Jewel was, 
Ussher was destined far to outstrip him in learning : and 
the Apologia pro Ecclesia Anglicana of Jewel, though 
highly thought of in its day, when compared with Ussher’s 
defence, seems to us as a fishing-boat beside an Atlantic 
liner. With Hooker so easy a comparison cannot be made. 
For Hooker was more definitely a theologian than Ussher 
ever was, and the magnificence of his English style soars 
to heights which the plain, pedestrian prose of Ussher 
never made any attempt to reach. 

With these examples before him, Ussher can scarcely 
have hesitated about the line of defence he ought to take 
when the position and doctrines of the Church of Ireland 
were challenged. In addition, the bent of his mind was 
naturally historical. He used to dwell upon and repeat 
the words of Cicero: ‘ To be ignorant of history is to be 
always a child’. Accordingly—to quote from Bishop 
John Dowden—‘ Ussher very early perceived that the 
slippery metaphysical speculation, which occupied so 
large a space in theological controversy, was not the 
safest standing-ground. He would rest upon the surer 
basis of facts ; and these facts he would ascertain, and 
ascertain for himself. What was absent from the faith 
of the early Church could certainly be none of its essentials ’. 
Ussher dwelt upon the maxim employed by Tertullian in 
attacking heresies: ‘That which is primitive is true: 
whatever is later is corrupt’. Or, we may refer to the 
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quotation from St. Jerome, which is prefixed to Ussher’s 
theological prelections : ‘ Let those who care not for water 
from the purest source drink from muddy streams ’. 

For his study of Christian antiquity Ussher was magni- 
ficently equipped linguistically. Latin for him was almost 
a second tongue, which he could not only read but also 
write and speak fluently. Like some divinity students of 
later date he postponed the study of Greek until he had 
entered College ; but he soon attained a proficiency in that 
language, which his modern imitators can scarcely be said 
to have achieved. His prelections, written and no doubt 
delivered in Latin, contain quotations not only in Greek, 
but also in Hebrew, Syriac and even Arabic. At the age 
of twenty, that is, seven years after he had entered College, 
he resolved to read right through the Fathers of the Church, 
and this self-imposed task he accomplished after eighteen 
or nineteen years of labour. A glance at the volumes of 
Migne in our Library will convince us that the time occupied 
was not excessive. The Greek Fathers occupy 168 volumes, 
the Latin, 222. And when we further consider the incon- 
venience of the kind of volumes he had to handle in his 
day, in respect of size and manner of printing, our 
amazement at Ussher’s achievement is enhanced. 

But it was one thing to have read through such a mass 
of material, it was quite another to be able to retain it 
and make use of it. It was this power that amazed his 
contemporaries and continues to amaze us after three 
hundred years. Archbishop William Temple, on being 
asked how he was able to draw on all his accumulated 
knowledge at a moment’s notice, replied: ‘I keep it all 
at the front of my mind instead of the back’. And Bernard, 
chaplain to Archbishop Ussher, said in the Funeral Dis- 
course which he delivered in Westminster Abbey on April 
17, 1656: ‘ Scarce a book, be it of the least esteem in that 
great Library of his own, but he remembered it ; and to 
my great wonder had in readiness in his head all that he 
read ’. 
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One may suspect, however, that as Ussher read the 
Fathers, he noted down under separate subject headings 
at any rate references, so that on any given topic he could 
produce from writers of very different times a mass of 
evidence bearing upon the particular topic, which was 
usually a matter of theological dispute at the moment. 
We know, as a matter of fact, that Bishop Jewel formed 
his commonplace books on this pattern ; and a study of 
some of Ussher’s works would suggest that in this respect 
he followed Jewel’s methods. Thus, for example, in his work, 
entitled, ‘ An Answer to a Challenge made by a Jesuit in 
Ireland’, Ussher arranges his material under eleven 
chapters or subjects, in which he sets out to prove that 
there is no doctrine disallowed in the Articles of the Church 
of England which the saints and fathers of, the primitive 
Church did generally hold to be true, or on the other hand, 
that there is any one point of doctrine in the Articles 
which those saints and fathers generally held to be untrue. 
This is an immense work of near 600 pages, with quotations 
from or references to over 300 Fathers or Ecclesiastical 
Writers up to the year 1500, as well as to Church Councils 
and Liturgies, for Ussher perceived the point, that has 
been emphasised in modern times, that Liturgy is important 
evidence for the theological character of the ideas of the 
time. Similarly, in the ‘ Discourse on the Religion Anciently 
Professed by the Irish and British ’ (first printed in 1631), 
the material is arranged under eleven chapters, each dealing 
with a particular point of doctrine or practice. In this 
work over 100 ancient authors are cited. His relation to 
Jewel is also indicated in another way in his first work, 
published in 1613, on the Succession and State of the 
Churches-of Christ, in which Ussher confessedly takes up 
the argument where Jewel had laid it down, namely, from 
the sixth century. Generally speaking, Ussher’s method, 
as an historian, was less to interpret history than to let 
ancient documents speak for themselves. If accused of 
error on partiality, he would in effect reply : ‘The docu- 
ments are as open to you as to me°: see for yourself’. 
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I must not trespass upon the subject before us to-morrow 
afternoon, but it is obvious that Ussher greatly enriched 
patristic material by discovering and publishing MSS. 
hitherto unknown. One example of this will serve as an 
illustration. Among the MSS. in the library of Sir Robert 
Cotton was the De Controversia Paschali—an Epistle 
written by an Irish monk, Cummian, in the 7th century. 
This work is preserved only in one MS. It throws light 
upon the Celtic method of determining the date of Easter, 
which at that time was being given up in Southern Ireland, 
and is indispensable for the history of the subject. Ussher 
not only gave the text of and commented upon this Epistle, 
but also printed it in his Veterwm Epistolarum Hibernicarum 
Sylloge; and in a few places his transcript is now our only 
authority for the text, since later on the MS. suffered 
damage, happily slight, before it found a safe home in the 
British Museum. This is only one instance of the kind of 
contribution that Ussher made to new knowledge in 
patristic studies, and in this particular case to knowledge 
about the Irish Church. We can only mention in passing 
his Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates, a vast store- 
house of learning, indispensable as a foundation to the 
student of Celtic Christianity. 

This immense store of learning placed Ussher in the 
very forefront of patristic scholars of his day, so that his 
reputation, and with it that of the College in which he 
was bred, extended beyond these islands to the Continent 
of Europe, and eminent scholars there were delighted to 
correspond with him on these matters. Such an achieve- 
ment would by itself justify our commemorating him to-day; 
and in fact, I suppose, the name of Ussher does connote 
for many simply a man of prodigious erudition. But this 
is only half the truth. Ussher was far more than that : 
he was also a man of critical insight, whose genius was 
able to penetrate beneath the surface and make original 
contributions of the highest importance. It is for that 
reason that his name appears and must continue to appear 
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in modern works dealing with these subjects. Let me 
give you briefly two examples of his acumen : 

(1) The Letters of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch in 
Syria, command a distinctive place in Patristic Literature, 
partly because, with the exception of the Epistle of Clement 
of Rome, and with the possible exception of the Epistle of 
Barnabas, they are the earliest Christian writings extant 
outside the New Testament, and partly for special reasons 
which I shall mention. In the reign of Hadrian, probably 
between the years 110-117, Ignatius was convicted of being 
a Christian, and sentenced by the provincial magistrate 
at Antioch to meet his death by wild beasts in the amphi- 
theatre at Rome. On his long journey thither, he wrote 
—if I may anticipate—seven letters, five to churches in 
Asia Minor, one to Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, and one 
to the Church of Rome. The special interest in these letters 
lies in the fact that at that early date Ignatius is a clear 
witness to the existence of monarchical episcopacy—or 
mon-episcopacy, as Streeter calls it—in the churches of the 
Roman Province of Asia in the early years of the second 
century. For in each of the churches to which he wrote, 
with the exception of the Church of Rome, he explicitly 
mentions its bishop. 

It will be evident, therefore, that in the seventeenth 
century, when there was acute controversy over the 
Christian ministry, the letters of Ignatius were a subject 
of intense interest. And this was heightened by the fact 
that in the time of Ussher they were known only in a form 
known as the Long Recension, containing twelve letters, 
which were justly suspect as spurious or interpolated. 
Milton, for example, in his treatise Of Prelatical Episcopacy 
makes a furdous attack on Ussher for relying upon a forgery. 
But Ussher was soon to answer him. ‘ The man of genius, 
who is full of his subject, sees mysterious hints and intima- 
tions where all is void and featureless to the uninstructed 
and dull’. Starting from the fact that Grossteste, Bishop 
of Lincoln, in the thirteenth century, quoted from the 
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letters in a form different from the Long Recension, Ussher 
was set upon the track which ultimately led to the dis- 
covery of the genuine Ignatius. In all this brilliant piece 
of critical scholarship Ussher only put one foot wrong. 
Misled by a remark of St. Jerome, he supposed that the 
letter to Polycarp was spurious, whereas, in fact, it is 
genuine. Apart from this, the tribute of Lightfoot, the 
great scholar of the nineteenth century whose work on 
the Apostolic Fathers is monumental, is just and final : 
‘To the critical genius of Ussher belongs the honour of 
restoring the true Ignatius ’. Even at the time the brilliance 
of his work was recognised. For in 1644 the University of 
Oxford decreed that an engraving of Ussher should be 
executed at the expense of the University, with a suitable 
inscription, and prefixed to his edition of Ignatius. At 
the same time, Ussher was well aware that to trace the 
development of episcopacy in the early Church was not so 
simple a matter as it seemed, and still seems, to some. 
This fact betrays itself in certain occasional utterances of 
his about the ministry, which have puzzled less scholarly 
people than he. 

(2) The other instance of Ussher’s genius is connected 
with an even more important document than the Letters 
of Ignatius, namely, the Apostles’ Creed. Again to anti- 
cipate, this Creed did not assume exactly its present form 
until the eighth century. It was Ussher who discovered 
the original nucleus, of which the Creed as we now know 
it is an expansion. Here again, his genius showed itself 
by co-ordinating the evidence of documents of very different 
dates. From the evidence derived from the Latin treatise 
of Rufinus on the Apostles’ Creed, written about 404, 
from a Greek creed submitted by Marcellus of Ancyra 
in 340, and from a collection of liturgical pieces known 
as the psalter of Aethelstan (gth century), Ussher deduced 
the contents of the Old Roman Creed, that is, the Creed 
as professed by the Church of Rome in the second century. 
It runs as follows : ‘ I believe in God the Father almighty ; 
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and Christ Jesus his only Son, our Lord, who was born 


from the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary, who under 
Pontius Pilate was crucified and buried, on the third day 
rose again from the dead, ascended into heaven, sits at 
the right hand of the Father, whence he will come to judge 
the living and the dead ; and in the Holy Spirit, the holy 
Church, the remission of sins, the resurrection of the flesh ’. 

Here again, the conclusions of Ussher remain after 
300 years endorsed and confirmed. Thus, the most recent 
Anglican historian of the Creeds, Dr. J. N. D. Kelly, 
Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, says : ‘ With only 
isolated, and, it may be held, inadequately grounded 
expressions of misgiving, Ussher’s identification has been 
universally admitted to be correct down to the present 
day’. And the learned Jesuit, Jean de Ghellinck, formerly 
Professor at the University of Louvain, wrote in 1946: 
‘the contribution of James Ussher (1647) lies at the basis 
of all contemporary researches on the original of the 
Roman Creed’. 

When we survey after three hundred years the general 
contribution that Ussher has made to historical and 
patristic studies, the result must appear most impressive 
to any fair-minded man, and cogent also, unless we reject, 
a priort, the appeal to antiquity. It would be interesting 
to speculate how far his immense reading affected, as time 
went on, his personal, theological views. Elrington would 
hold that in his later days Ussher modified the extreme 
Calvinism in which he had been brought up. It may 
indeed be so. But Ussher never perceived, what more 
modern study has made abundantly clear, that St. 
Augustine in some of his teaching is untrue to Catholic 
truth as set forth in Scripture and the early Church, and 
that he has in fact misled the Western Church, both re- 
formed and unreformed. In this respect, therefore, Ussher 
is a man of his own time, But, as I hope I have pointed 
out, when it came to a critical estimation of patristic 


material, Ussher showed on occasions an inspired insight,. 
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all the more remarkable because of the vast weight of his 
learning. In this he ceases to be a man of his own time. 
He is a man of vision. He is one of us. He is with, and 
working with, those who work at similar studies to-day 
and share his love of knowledge and of truth. 


J. E. L. OULTON. 





JAMES USSHER AND HIS TIMES. 


THE most striking feature of the career of Archbishop 
Ussher is the contrast it exhibits between the world of 
learning and the world of affairs. That he was eminent 
in such widely different spheres was due rather to the 
circumstances of his time than to his own versatility, for 
he was not, in fact, a many-sided man. Primarily, he was 
a scholar and the friend of scholars and his greatest 
achievement is that by his international reputation he 
brought Trinity College, almost from the beginning of its 
history, into the main stream of European learning. But 
it was impossible in the early seventeenth century for even 
the most single-minded scholar to be a recluse. The 
subtlest refinements of doctrine, the most erudite researches 
into biblical philology or the history of the Primitive 
Church, might bear directly on the main problems of 
contemporary politics and on the tremendous issue of 
eternal salvation which conditioned the outlook of the 
average man. Nowhere was this connexion closer than in 
Ireland, the western outpost of Protestantism against the 
Counter-Reformation. Here, a man of Ussher’s birth, 
learning and character was almost predestined to high office 
in the Church. As an ecclesiastical statesman, however, 
he was not successful. He was universally respected, but 
it seemed to many, even of his warmest admirers, that, in 
Burnet’s words, he ‘ was not made for the Governing part 
of his Function’ as a bishop, and the attempt of his chaplain 
and biographer, Richard Parr, to refute this belief is 
unconvincing. His public life brought him into close contact 
with men of more dominant personality and clearer political 
insight than himself—Wentworth and Laud and the two 
ablest of his diocesans, John Bramhall, Bishop of Derry, 
and William Bedell, Bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh. Most 
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of the controversial passages in his career turn on his 
relations with these four. They are to be studied mainly 
in the various collections of letters, so that a final judgment 
is very much a matter of weighing and comparing the 
opinions of two or more persons on the same episode. 
There are differences of principle and policy involved which 
have led many historians, from the seventeenth century 
onwards, to write of the Church of Ireland at this time in 
terms of a conflict between the Arminian Archbishop of 
Canterbury and his agents and the Puritan Archbishop of 
Armagh. But the issues were by no means so simple and 
clearly aligned as this and a great deal depended also on 
the personality of Ussher himself. More than with most of 
the leading figures of his time, we have to form some picture 
of the man before we can assess his historical importance. 

James Ussher, the second son of Arland Ussher, was 
born in Nicholas Street, Dublin, on January 4, 1581. His 
father was one of the Six Clerks in Chancery and his uncle, 
Henry Ussher, at that time Archdeacon of Dublin, is 
celebrated as one of the founders of Trinity College and 
afterwards became Archbishop of Armagh. The family 
had been prominent in Dublin for many generations and 
traditionally owed their name to a remote ancestor, one 
Neville, who came over to Ireland as Usher to King John. 
Ussher’s maternal grandfather was James Stanihurst, a 
Chancery lawyer, Recorder of Dublin and Speaker of the 
House of Commons under both Mary and Elizabeth, who 
was largely responsible for the passing of the Irish Act 
of Uniformity and was also the lifelong friend and protector 
of Edmund Campion ; a career typical of the confused 
religious situation of Elizabethan Ireland. The Primate’s 
mother, Margaret Stanihurst, professed the Roman faith 
after her husband’s death and among her relatives were 
two noted Catholic apologists, Richard Stanihurst and the 
Jesuit, Henry Fitz-Simon, with both of whom her son 
was to be engaged in controversy. 

What little we know of Ussher’s early life and mental 
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development is derived from a few sayings and anecdotes 
recorded long afterwards by his chaplains, Nicholas Bernard 
and Richard Parr. He was taught to read by two of his 
aunts who, though blind from birth, ‘ yet were blessed 
with admirable understanding, and inspection in matters 
of Religion, and of ‘such tenacious Memories, that what- 
ever they heard read out of the Scriptures, or was preached 
to then, they always retained, and became such proficients, 
that they were able to repeat much of the Bible by heart ’. 
At the age of eight he was sent to the Latin school in 
Great Ship Street, which was kept by the two Scotsmen, 
James Fullerton and James Hamilton, as a cover for their 
secret activities as political agents of James VI. They 
were, at it happened, excellent tutors—both became 
foundation Fellows of Trinity—and Ussher was wont to 
count it among God’s blessings upon him ‘ That he had 
the opportunity and advantage of his Education from those 
men, who came thither by Chance, and yet proved so happily 
useful to himself and others ’. After five years, during which 
“he became the best Scholar of the School for Latin, 
Poetry and Rhetorick’, he was admitted among the first 
students of Trinity College. 

The bent of mind which determined Ussher’s career 
manifested itself at a very early age. His biography follows 
the usual Puritan pattern, with a conversion, or a religious 
experience that came to be recollected as such in after 
life. ‘At ten years old’, so Bernard tells us, ‘ was the 
first time he could remember he found in him the true 
Sense of Religion, in his serious Conversion unto God’. 
The occasion of it was the hearing of a sermon on the text : 
‘I beseech you; therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, that 4e present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service’ 
and the reading of some notes of an unpublished treatise of 
William Perkins on the Sabbath and of the ‘ Meditations ’ 
of St. Augustine, ‘ which so moved him, that he often wept 
in the reading of them ’. Perkins, Fellow of Christ’s College, 
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Cambridge, was one of the formative influences on seven- 


teenth century Puritanism and the impression he made on 
the youthful Ussher was lasting. It is a curious tribute 
to the respect in which he was held that scholars of Trinity, 
forty years later, were required as a punishment ‘ to gett 
Perkins Catechisme without booke’. Ussher told Parr: 
‘That in this first Scene of his life he was extreamly 
addicted to Poetry ’, and Bernard refers to the more carnal 
temptations of card playing, which ‘ began to be a Rival 
with that spiritual Part in him’. Both these indulgences 
he renounced ‘ as not suitable to the great end of his more 
resolved, serious and profitable Studies’. But we cannot 
imagine that Ussher at any time of his life was subject to 
such assaults of the world and the flesh as Cromwell or 
Bunyan were. The only other spiritual crisis of which we 
have any record descended upon him at the age of fifteen, 
when he became persuaded ‘ that God did not love him, 
because he had no outward Afflictions, or Troubles of 
Conscience ’. His lifelong interest in History and Chronology 
began with the reading of Sleidan on the Four Empires 
at the age of twelve and by the time he was fifteen he 
had compiled ‘an exact Chronicle of the Bible, as far 
as the Book of Kings’, which formed the basis of his 
‘Annals’, published more than half a century later. 

At Trinity he began the study of Greek and Hebrew, 
but his progress along the paths of sacred learning was 
threatened for a time by his father’s wish that he should 
follow the Law. He was prepared to obey, however 
reluctantly, and would have gone to London to one of the 
Inns of Court but for his father’s death on August 12, 
1598. As the eldest surviving son he now became heir 
to a considerable property, which he made over to his uncle 
in trust for the younger children, reserving only to himself 
sufficient for his maintenance in College and the purchase 
of books. His academic career was henceforth uninterrupted 
until he was appointed Bishop of Meath in 1621. He 
became a Fellow in 1599 and in 1601, on graduating M.A., 
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was appointed catechist, one of the first Proctors of the 
College and a select preacher at Christ Church, with the 
duty of discoursing before members of the Irish Government 
on Sunday afternoons on the principal points in controversy 
with Rome. His scruples about performing this task as 
a layman led to his ordination, as deacon and priest, by 
his uncle, the Archbishop of Armagh, on December 20, 
1601. He had then not quite completed his twenty-first 
year. In 1605 he resigned his Fellowship on his preferment 
to the Chancellorship of St. Patrick’s, held 1m commendam 
with the rectory of Finglas, where, with a diligence most 
unusual at the time, he preached regularly every Sunday. 
But he did not sever his connection with Trinity, where in 
1607 he graduated B.D. and became the first Professor of 
Theological Controversies. He was unanimously elected 
Provost in 1610, after the resignation of Richard Alvey, 
but declined, ‘ fearing’, according to Parr, ‘it might prove 
a hindrance to his studies’. He proceeded D.D. in 1614, 
and was chosen Vice-Chancellor in 1615 and Vice-Provost, 
during the absence of William Temple in 1616. In the 
following year he was re-elected Vice-Chancellor and 
continued in that office until his death. Meanwhile, in 
1613, his first published work, ‘On the Succession of 
Christian Churches’, had appeared in London and been 
solemly presented by Archbishop Abbot to James I, ‘as 
the eminent First-fruits of that College of Dublin’. In 
it, Ussher takes up from Bishop Jewel the defence of 
Anglicanism on historical grounds and undertakes, in 
Parr’s words, ‘to prove from Authors of unquestionable 
Credit and Antiquity, that Christ has always had a Visible 
Church of true Christians, who had not been tainted with 
the Errors and Corruptions of the Romish Church: and 
that even in the midst of the darkest and most ignorant 
times : and that these Islands owe not their first Christianity 
to Rome’. As in all his major polemical works, Ussher is 
content to let his authorities speak for themselves, never 
using his own words if he can find a quotation to the 
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purpose. It is, in fact, a corpus of quotations and not, 
like Jewel’s, a reasoned argument. It was learning rather 
than the fruits of learning that Ussher was wont to place 
before his readers. 

As a member of the Irish Convocation of 1615 Ussher 
made his first important appearance in the world of state 
affairs beyond the walls of Trinity College. The occasion 
was itself significant, as the first in the history of the 
Reformed Church of Ireland, which was gradually beginning 
to achieve some form and cohesion. The main business 
transacted was the passing of the Articles, which Ussher 
was deputed to draw up. They were markedly Calvinist in 
tone and embodied the abortive Lambeth Articles of 1595 
—the nearest approach the Church of England has ever 
made to embracing officially the full doctrine of predes- 
tination. The Articles of 1615 received the royal assent 
and they represented not Ussher’s views only but those of 
practically all the Irish clergy at that time. Nevertheless, 
they were to involve him in a good deal of controversy and 
embarrassment. Already the religious atmosphere in 
England was beginning to change and doctrines which 
only twenty years before had been openly avowed by an 
Archbishop of Canterbury and 2 Bishop of London, were 
falling out of favour. Rumours were spread at Court that 
Ussher was a Puritan—a word which by now aroused 
in James’s mind feeling much more hostile than the 
condescending tolerance of his earlier years. It was 
perhaps for this reason that he was passed over in favour 
of an Englishman, Lancelot Bulkeley, when the See of 
Dublin fell vacant in 1619. Ussher, at any rate, procured 
a letter from the Irish to the English Council denying the 
reports that he was ‘somewhat transported with singu- 
larities, and unaptness to be conformable to the rules and 
orders of the Church ’, and recommending him ‘ as a man 
orthodox and worthy to govern in the Church, when 
occasion shall be presented’. As a result of this unusual 
testimonial and still more, perhaps, of a lengthy interview 
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with the King, he was given the next vacancy, the bishopric 
of Meath, in January, 1621. He was henceforth secure 
in the royal favour, and one of James’s last acts was to 
promote him to Armagh on March 22, 1625. But the 
Articles of 1615 were to be the occasion of further diffi- 
culties as the divergence between the English and the 
Irish Church grew wider during the next reign. 

From this brief record of the stages by which Ussher 
attained to the zenith of his career we may return once 
more to consider the influences upon him. These were of 
two quite different kinds, yet closely connected : on the 
one hand from the peculiar circumstances of the society 
and the institutions to which he belonged and on the 
other from the much wider commonwealth of learning of 
which, alone, among the Irishmen of his time, he became 
free. Ussher made his reputation in polemical divinity 
and the foundation of his studies in this field’ was laid 
when, as an undergraduate, he read ‘ The Fortress of the 
Faith’, by Thomas Stapleton, the most learned and 
persuasive of the English Catholic apologists of the 
sixteenth century. He was deeply impressed by Stapleton’s 
use of the Fathers to prove the primitive antiquity of the 
Roman Church. But he suspected that some of the 
passages might be garbled or misquoted, and the only 
answer to such doubts seemed to be to read through the 
whole of the Fathers himself ‘ and trust none but his own 
eyes in the search of them’. The fulfilment of this resolve 
occupied nineteen years of his life, from the age of twenty 
to the age of thirty-eight; the fruits of it appear in the 
‘ Answer ’ to the Jesuit Malone, ‘ The Originall of Bishops ’, 
and many of his other works. The method was inherent 
in the very nature of Protestantism as an attempt to 
re-establish Primitive Christianity but it was particularly 
relevant in the early seventeenth century, which was the 
great age of theological disputation. The formulation of 
their respective positions, which rendered compromise 
impossible, inspired each side with the hopes of victory by 
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conversion : and in the dialectical battles which followed 
the theologian was a front-line soldier. The contests of 
opposing divines for the souls of distinguished converts, 
such as those between Laud and Fisher over the Countess 
of Buckingham and between Ussher and Beaumont over 
John Mordaunt, and, within the Protestant ranks, the 
Hampton Court Conference, so often dismissed as a con- 
ceited fancy of James I, are all examples of the same wide- 
spread belief in the power of learning and argument to 
establish religious truth. Nor was it inappropriate that 
the greatest British champion on the Protestant side should 
be an Irishman. In no other country where the Refor- 
mation had been nominally established had it so utterly 
failed to take root. The most significant religious change 
in Tudor Ireland followed not from the legislation of 
Henry VIII but from the Jesuit missions and the Nine 
Years’ War and produced, by the end of the century, a 
marked revival of the ancient faith. Recusancy, so far 
from being confined to the ‘ mere Irish’, was spreading 
among the gentry of the Pale and the Anglo-Irish burgesses 
of the corporate towns : and in James I’s reign the Catholics 
were estimated—though admittedly by a Spanish observer 
—at nineteen-twentieths of the population. The position 
seemed full of peril to a generation that remembered the 
Elizabethan Wars and believed with William Bedell : 
‘that in this Kingdom of his Majesties the Pope hath 
another Kingdom far greater in number’: and Irish 
Protestants naturally became Calvinist when theological 
differences were sharpened by the constant fear of being 
murdered or driven into the sea. In such a situation, 
toleration was impracticable, even had anyone believed 
in it, and the enforcement of the Penal Laws was hopeless 
in face of such overwhelming odds. The only remaining 
alternative was to disarm the threat by evangelisation, 
which involved not only preaching, but the reform of the 
notorious abuses of the Church of Ireland. Ussher’s 
achievements in the latter sphere we shall consider presently. 
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He was well qualified to succeed in the former since he 
had, besides his immense scholarship, great gifts as a pastor 
and preacher. Parr tells us how, from the time of his 
ordination, ‘this young but grave Divine applies himself 
to the study of gaining souls, as the main end, and design 
of his Ministry, and this he continued through the whole 
course of his life, and was exceeding successful in it’. 
Hence the motto, ‘Vae mihi si non Evangelizavero’, 
which he took for his episcopal seal in Meath and after- 
wards at Armagh. ‘To have been a constant Preacher’, 
says Bernard, ‘he took in his elder years more comfort 
by the Remembrance of, than in all his other Labours 
and Writings.’ He was wont to sum up his Sunday afternoon 
lectures in Christ Church in catechetical form and members 
of the congregation undertook to learn the answers and 
repeat them publicly the following week, ‘ which ’, according 
to Bernard, ‘ occasion’d them to be the more taken notice 
of by the Papists’. So fruitful were his labours and those 
of other Protestant divines that Papists were said to have 
sent apologies to the churchwardens if they were unavoid- 
ably absent from service. In the Diocese of Meath, where 
the Catholics were numerous and refused to come to 
church, Ussher preached to them in the Sessions’ House, 
but with such telling effect, that their priests forbade 
them ever to listen to him again. In the tense and fervid 
atmosphere of the time a sermon might often take on the 
quality of a prophetic utterance. Ussher’s first sermon 
was preached on the text: ‘ Thou hast a name that thou 
livest, and art dead’, at a service held in Dublin on 
Christmas Eve, 1601, to pray for the success of Lord 
Mountjoy at Kinsale : and it was afterwards noted that the 
decisive battle was being fought at the very time that he 
was preaching. On another occasion, in expounding the 
text of Ezekiel: ‘ And thou shalt bear the iniquity of the 
House of Judah forty days: I have appointed thee each 
day for a year’, he declared, ‘ From this year I reckon 
forty years, and then those whom you now imbrace shall 
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be your ruine, and you shall bear their iniquity.’ These 
words, which Parr dates to 1601, were remembered as a 
prophecy when the Rebellion of 1641 broke out: although, 
as Elrington shows, they had most probably been spoken 
in 1602 or 1603. An eight-page pamphlet of Ussher’s 
‘Strange and Remarkable Prophesies and Predictions ’, 
extracted from Bernard’s ‘ Life’, was licensed in London 
during the height of the Popish Plot frenzy, on November 
16, 1678. It was reissued in Dublin in 1714, probably during 
the early summer, when the Protestant Succession seemed 
once more to be hanging in the balance. 

The strife of Protestant and Catholic, of the House of 
God against the House of Rimmon, was present to Ussher 
in the ranks of his own family and a vivid sense of the 
reality of it remained with him throughout his life. It 
appears, for instance, in his comment on the execution of 
Charles I, ‘ That thereby a great advantage was given to 
Popery, and that from thenceforward the Priests would 
with greater success advance their designs against the 
Church of England, and Protestant Religion in general ’. 
Any form of toleration, whether by statute or connivance 
or, as was proposed in 1627, in return for a grant of money 
from the Papists, was unthinkable. The Church which 
allowed it would thereby become accessory to superstition, 
betray the souls which it was its mission to save, set religion 
to sale and encourage ‘a lukewarm indifferency’ in its 
own ranks. It was in such terms that Ussher and eleven 
other bishops formally condemned the Graces, the con- 
cessions offered by the Lord Deputy Falkland in return for 
contributions to maintain an army in Ireland. Ussher, 
in a sermon in Christ Church, likened the recusancy fines 
which the Government was prepared to forego to the 
thirty pieces of silver. The zeal of the bishops, however, 
outran that of the Lord Deputy and his Council, who had, 
after all, to provide some means of defence at a time of 
war with both France and Spain. The week before Ussher’s 
sermon, George Downham, bishop of Derry, had preached 
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in Christ Church and, after reading the bishops’ Protesta- 
tion from the pulpit, called upon all those who approved 
of it to say ‘Amen’: whereupon ‘suddenly the whole 
church almost shaked with the great sound of their loud 
Amens made’. Falkland, however, was annoyed and 
sent copies of Downham’s sermon and the Protestation 
to the King. 

Such was the fierce quality of Irish Protestantism under 
the early Stuarts, compounded of intense missionary zeal 
and a haunting sense of insecurity. It may well sound 
merely bigoted to a more relaxed and enlightened age. 
Yet Ussher was certainly not a man of blood. His hatreds 
were directed against what he conceived to be deadly 
errors and the system which propagated them and not 
against their victims and the characteristic which most 
impressed itself on contemporaries was what Bramhall 
calls his ‘dove-like simplicity’. Moreover, religious 
bitterness, as so often in Irish history, was considerably 
modified by the ordinary circumstances of life. The Penal 
Laws were relatively light, compared with those of England, 
and were very loosely enforced. Catholics and Protestants 
still, in a sense, formed part of a single community, as yet 
undivided by memories of 1641 or of Drogheda and Wexford. 

The collection of over 300 letters published by Parr is 
one of the most important sources we have for the history 
of English scholarship in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Ussher’s friendships, correspondence and con- 
nexions extended over the whole of what Selden once 
termed, in a letter to him, ‘ that Common-wealth of Learning 
wherein you can so guide us’. The foundations he had laid 
during his early years in Dublin enabled him easily to 
assume a leading part on a wider stage and the great names, 
English and European, in nearly every field of contemporary 
knowledge, occur at some point or other in Parr’s volume. 
His own interests were centred on the Bible, the Fathers 
and the History of the Church. His work on Chronology 
brought him into contact with Lydiat, the Oxfordshire 
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parson who emerged victorious from a contest with the 
great Scaliger, and with astronomers and mathematicians 
like Savile, Briggs and John Bainbridge. One of the many 
sidelights which the letters afford us is an enthusiastic 
account from Briggs of John Napier’s newly-published 
‘Description of Logarithms’: ‘I never saw Book which 
pleased me better, or made me more wonder.’ Pure classical 
scholarship interested him less for, as we have seen, he 
had eschewed the beguilements of Poetry at an early age 
and he was wont to dismiss the ‘ Heathen Philosophers ’ 
as ‘much mistaken in many great points of Morality, and 
true happiness’. But he recognised the importance of 
ancient history and geography and regarded the ‘ Collecting 
of all the Greek and Roman Histories, and digesting them 
into a Body’ as one of the most necessary tasks for the 
advancement of learning. The fruit of his own studies in 
this field, ‘ A Geographicall and Historicall Disquisition ’ 
on Asia Minor was published at Oxford in 1642. In his 
earliest surviving letter, to Richard Stanihurst, his uncle, 
he remarks that ‘ Besides my main studies, I have always 
used as a kind of Recreation, to spend some time in gathering 
together the scattered Antiquities of our Nation’. His 
gleanings were already sufficient by 1607 to provide the 
Irish material for the sixth edition of Camden’s ‘Britannia’. 
A Latin treatise written two years later on the Termon 
lands, the ancient endowments of the Irish Church, was 
presented by Archbishop Bancroft to James I and after- 
wards translated by Spelman, who printed it in the first 
part of his Glossary. Ussher afterwards dealt at length 
with the early ecclesiastical history of Ireland in ‘A 
Discourse of the Religion anciently professed by the 
Irish’ (1623) and ‘ Veterum Epistolarum Hibernicarum 
Sylloge ’—mainly a collection of texts, published in Dublin 
in 1632. He was a pioneer in Irish history as his friends 
Spelman, Twysden and Selden were in the feudal and 
constitutional history of England. In each case, work of 
permanent value was stimulated by the immediate needs 
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of political and religious controversy. Ussher was keenly 
interested in the contemporary historical movement in 
England—he was, for instance, a great admirer of Selden’s 
‘Titles of Honour ’—and contributed, by his encourage- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon scholars, Francis Junius and 
Abraham Wheelock to what Parr calls ‘ the Restauration 
of our old Northern Antiquities’. 

Ussher’s contribution to Anglican thought and learning 
was of far-reaching importance. In Ireland, his wide 
reputation and saintly life were a source of strength to 
Protestantism, which at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century was sorely needed. The Elizabethan conquest had 
saved the Church from extinction but the old internal 
weaknesses still remained and the fruits of victory were 
to a great extent dissipated by the failure to deal radically 
with them. Since Ussher was Primate for sixteen years 
before the Rebellion the question arises of his respon- 
sibility for this failure. That he lacked the gifts of the 
practical reformer is true enough. Though how much he 
could in any case have achieved is more doubtful. 

The immediate challenge of Popery, which gave the 
Church of Ireland its Calvinist tone, made it also of necessity 
dependent on the state. Many of the weaknesses of the 
Church were the weaknesses also of the state in the period 
after the conquest—poverty, slackness, corruption, above 
all, the sense of being an alien minority. In Ireland, as 
in Scotland, the Reformed Church had suffered from the 
beginning from the most degrading of secular ties, the 
shameless appropriation of its endowments by the laity : 
and this was not offset, as in Scotland, by any popular 
and spontaneous religious enthusiasm. It was an evil 
which only the state could cure and for which no Irish 
government before Wentworth’s showed any great concern. 
The fullest account we have of conditions in James I’s 
reign is Ussher’s own return of the state of the diocese of 
Meath made in answer to the Royal Commission for the 
visitation of the Province of Armagh in 1622. At that 
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time 245 parishes were served by only 60 clergy, 144 
churches or chapels were wholly ruined or demolished and 
another 34 were partially so. There was thus, on an average, 
only one minister to four parishes and only one church 
in four was in proper repair. The record shows no lack of 
zeal and devotion among the clergy so far as these limited 
resources go. 60 out of the 66 are described as readers or 
preachers or are commended for their ‘ godly life and 
conversation ’. There are no adverse comments on any of 
them. 25, nearly 40%, are graduates, a figure which may 
be compared with the percentages estimated for Lincoln, 
the largest English diocese, of 32 in 1585 and 56 in 1603. 
The low proportion of native Irishmen, however, only 20, 
or less than one-third, is significant of the odds against 
which the church was labouring, even within the Pale. 
Still more obvious is the extreme poverty of most of the 
livings. Two-thirds of them are worth less than {10 and 
in many the incumbent receives no more than 20s. or 
30s., or even nothing at all. Frequently the income is 
stated to have been reduced by the patron or impropriator 
detaining part of the glebe or letting the rectory on a long 
lease. In 100 parishes there is no manse or glebe and in 
21 others the manse and its outbuildings have fallen into 
decay. These figures must to some extent reflect the still 
unrepaired devastation of the Elizabethan Wars. Matters 
had no doubt improved considerably since the end of the 
sixteenth century, at least so far as the standards of the 
clergy were concerned: and there are not wanting in 
1622 some signs of further reform, of churches and manses 
being rebuilt or repaired and of vicarages being endowed. 
But it must be remembered that Meath was, as Elrington 
says: ‘ the best arranged and most civilized part of Ireland ’, 
so that conditions are likely to have been far worse in the 
remoter dioceses. Great nobles and even bishops enriched 
themselves at the expense of the church on a scale far 
greater than any of the misappropriations recorded here 
and even, like the Great Earl of Cork, posed as benefactors 
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if they returned some small portion of their spoils. Against 
the small band of godly clergymen in Meath and the efforts 
and example of one or two prelates like Ussher and Bedell, 
we have to set Wentworth’s account of the state of the 
Irish church, in a well-known letter to Laud, twelve years 
later: ‘An unlearned Clergy, which have not so much as 
the outward Form of Churchmen to cover themselves with, 
nor their Persons any ways reverenced or protected ; the 
Churches unbuilt ; the Parsonage and Vicarage Houses 
utterly ruined ; the People untaught thorough the Non- 
Residency of the Clergy, occasioned by the unlimited 
shameful Numbers of Spiritual Promotions with Cure of 
Souls, which they hold by Commendams ; the Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Church run over without all Decency of 
Habit, Order or Gravity, in the Course of their Service ; 
the Possessions of the Church, to a great Proportion in 
Lay-hands ; the Bishops aliening their very , principal 
Houses and Demesnes to their Children, to Strangers ; 
Farming out their Jurisdictions to mean and unworthy 
Persons ; the Popish Titulars exercising the whilst a 
Foreign Jurisdiction much greater than theirs.’ 

When this letter was written, Ussher had been Primate 
of All Ireland for eight years. But even had he been a more 
forceful personality than he was, he could exercise little 
direct authority outside his own Province of Armagh, 
where, in fact, he seems to have done what he could to 
remedy the abuses that Wentworth complained of. Parr 
relates how, soon after his return from England, he con- 
ducted personal visitations and endeavoured to reform the 
clergy and the ecclesiastical courts. When, on his northern 
journey in the winter of 1633, he consecrated John 
Richardson as Bishop of Ardagh in Armagh Cathedral 
it was the first ceremony of the kind to have taken place 
there within living memory. But any wider and more 
radical changes needed a determined viceroy with strong 
backing from Canterbury as well as from Whitehall and it 
is clear that Ussher welcomed Wentworth as the one person 
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who fulfilled these conditions. At their first interview he 
found him zealous in everything that concerned the church, 
and especially the recovery of the alienated lands, and he 
remarked in reference to his fellow bishops that ‘it is 
shame for them when Ezekias and Josias fi.e. the Civil 
Power! call upon them for the Performance of these Duties ’. 
Laud, too, had great hopes of Wentworth but he was 
doubtful from the first how much help might be expected 
from the Irish Primate in the work of church reform. 
On November 15, 1633, when Wentworth had been less 
than four months in Ireland, he wrote to him: ‘I find 
your Lordship hath a good opinion of my Lord Primate’s 
learning and honesty, and I verily think he will not deceive 
your expectation in either ; but you are pleased to ask me 
another question, whether that be all that goes to a good 
Bishop and a good governor ? I must needs answer, No; 
but if that which is further required be wanting in him, 
I am the more sorry’: and he adds ‘ Methinks it may 
stand for an observation, that I, which had frequent letters 
before from my Lord Primate, have not received any one, 
that I remember, since your Lordship went thither ’. 
Laud’s comment was a very shrewd one. Wentworth 
tackled the problem of the church with the same ruthless 
vigour and apparent success that characterised all his work 
in Ireland. But in the frequent correspondence between 
him and Laud which is the main source for the church 
history of these years, Ussher generally assumes a merely 
passive role. Sometimes his support is to be expected, 
sometimes care has to be taken not to offend him, and 
always great weight attaches to his views. But we never 
read of him taking any initiative even in carrying out a 
policy that he approves of. Hence, it became necessary 
in May 1634, to appoint Wentworth’s energetic chaplain, 
John Bramhall, to the see of Derry, not, as it has been rather 
crudely represented, to work against Ussher, but to supply 
those qualities in which he was obviously lacking. The 
position was, in fact, a delicate one, for though a note of 
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exasperation with the Lord Primate sometimes appears 
in their correspondence, both Laud’s and Wentworth’s 
respect and affection for him were deep and unchanging. 
When Laud wishes to express his high opinion of Bedell, 
he does so by saying that ‘ setting my Lord Primate aside, 
he is more worth than half the bishops there.’. 

Ussher was nevertheless distinctly out of sympathy 
with Wentworth and Laud in some of their measures and 
his passive attitude at critical moments may be explained 
partly by his mildness of temper and partly by a deeply- 
ingrained respect for authority which inhibited him from 
pressing his views too far. The most important of these 
differences arose in the Convocation of 1634. Wentworth 
and Laud were both determined that the Irish should be 
brought into line with the English church by adopting the 
Thirty-Nine Articles and the Canons of 1604, preferably in 
place of the Articles of 1615. There were two objections to 
this course to be anticipated from Ussher. He had himself 
drafted the Irish Articles and presumably was still in 
general agreement with the Calvinist doctrines they 
expressed : and, a point on which he was certainly sensitive, 
their formal abrogation might be taken to imply the 
subjection of the Church of Ireland to the Church of 
England. So far as we can reconcile the varying accounts, 
from Wentworth, Bramhall and Ussher, of what passed, 
the task was entrusted to Bramhall and the reception of 
English Articles was first debated and carried in the House 
of Bishops, only Ussher and Anthony Martin, Bishop of 
Meath, speaking against it. Meanwhile the Lower House, 
on its own initiative, appointed a committee which resolved 
that the Articles of 1615 should still be received in Ireland 
under penalty of excommunication, thus drawing down on 
itself the terrible wrath of the Lord Deputy. Wentworth 
believed, and probably with reason, ‘that for all the 
Primate’s silence, it was not possible but he knew’ of this 
move beforehand. All opposition having been thoroughly 
cowed, it remained only to draft a canon by which Con- 
vocation would signify its formal acceptance of the English 
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Articles and on this Wentworth consulted Ussher. He 
rejected his proposed formula and produced one of his 
own ‘more after the Words of the Canon in England ’, 
which Ussher warned him that Convocation would never 
agree to. He was adamant however and, in the words of 
his letter to Laud, ‘ most confident there were not six in 
the Houses, that would refuse them, telling him by the 
sequel we should see, whether his Lordship or myself better 
understood their Minds in that Point’. Wentworth was, 
of course, right and there was, in fact, only one dissentient. 
To give the appearance of a compromise, the Irish Articles 
were not formally abrogated and it is this aspect of the 
matter that Ussher seems to stress in the letter to Samuel 
Ward, in which he speaks of striving ‘to maintain the 
Purity of our ancient Truth’. He was no tactician and in 
practical issues he was apt to mistake the shadow for the 
substance. 

Ussher’s nearest approach to an open disagreement with 
Laud and Wentworth was concerned not with matters of 
state but with the affairs of Trinity College and the Lord 
Deputy’s arbitrary conduct in imposing a new charter, 
which he proceeded to violate whenever it suited his con- 
venience. Provost Chappell, who, besides being 
Wentworth’s nominee, was suspected of Arminianism, is 
the only man whom Ussher is known to have actively dis- 
liked. As a result, though he still remained Vice-Chancellor 
he seems largely to have withdrawn himself from the 
Society with which he had been so closely associated for 
nearly fifty years. 

One other aspect of Ussher’s public life in Ireland 
must be briefly touched upon, namely, his relations with 
William Bedell, which form the most difficult and, on the 
whole, unsatisfactory episode of his whole career. Bedell 
is, apart from Wentworth, the one great man in Ireland 
in Charles I’s reign ; and, like Wentworth, he was an 
Englishman. He first came to Ireland at the age of fifty- 
six, when he was elected Provost of Trinity on the re- 
sommendation of Ussher and Archbishop Abbot. After a 
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brief but memorable rule he was appointed to the united 
bishoprics of Kilmore and Ardagh in 1629. Of Puritan 
upbringing and education, he had spent some years of his 
early life in Venice as chaplain to the English Ambassador 
at the time of the great dispute between the Republic 
and the Papacy. This rather unusual background may have 
helped him, alone among the Irish churchmen of his time, 
to rise somewhat above the barren feud of Catholic and 
Protestant ; with what success appears from the respect 
with which he was treated by the insurgents in 1641. He 
was also the only Irish bishop who made really energetic 
attempts to reform his diocese. He resigned the see of 
Ardagh in 1633 in order to set an example to those of his 
clergy who were pluralists ; an example which was followed 
by all of them except the Dean of Kilmore, Nicholas 
Bernard, Ussher’s chaplain and earliest biographer. He 
attacked the abuses of his diocesan court and tried to get 
rid of his corrupt chancellor on the ground that the patent 
granted to him by his predecessor was invalid. He saw that 
the inability of most of the clergy to speak Irish had an 
even more hampering effect on the church than the poverty 
of their livings. He, therefore, established an Irish lecture- 
ship at Trinity, which was warmly approved of by Charles 
I, though it was afterwards suppressed by Chappell, issued 
a catechism in both languages and employed a converted 
recusant, Murtagh King, whom Ussher had recommended 
to him, to translate the Bible into Irish. Finally, in 1638, 
he held a Diocesan Synod, an enterprising venture, though 
of dubious legality since it laid him open to the charge of 
Praemunire. All these schemes involved him in unpopularity 
and persecution by vexatious suits at law. All except the 
last were Objects which Ussher had genuinely at heart 
and had himself endeavoured to promote. Yet in every 
case Ussher either refused or signally failed to support 
Bedell against his enemies and on one occasion at least 
administered a severe, though friendly rebuke. The story 
came out in Burnet’s Life of Bedell, written from the 
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materials supplied by his son-in-law, Clogie, in 1684. 
But it is noticeable that Parr, whose work appeared two 
years later, though he prints the letters, makes no allusion 
to Bedell beyond a brief and rather lame attack on Burnet 
in his Preface. 

In trying to explain Ussher’s conduct in this matter we 
can dismiss all suggestion of personal rancour. Although 
Bernard, who appears throughout in a somewhat dis- 
creditable light, probably caused some temporary mis- 
understanding between them, Ussher and Bedell continued 
to hold each other in great esteem and affection: and 
Burnet, writing as the apologist of Bedell, goes out of his 
way to pay a lengthy and eloquent tribute to Ussher as 
‘one of the greatest and best Men that the Age, or perhaps 
the World, has produced’. Nor was his inaction due to 
weakness. The man who attended Strafford on the scaffold, 
publicly rebuked the morals of the Royalist court at 
Oxford and interceded with Cromwell for the dispossessed 
Anglican clergy, was not lacking in moral courage. Though 
he was never aggressive, he could be stubborn enough 
when his mind was made up as Laud and Wentworth 
more than once realised. What can be made to appear 
like a bitter quarrel was simply a difference of tempera- 
ment and opinion freely accepted on both sides. Bramhall, 
who still more than Bedell, differed from Ussher on 
important questions of policy, also retained, in recollection 
at least, an underlying sense of harmony with him, 
comparing himself and his fellow bishops to ‘ the candles 
in the Levitical Temple, looking one towards another, 
and all towards the stem’. Ussher was, in fact, the most 
completely non-political of the leading churchmen of his 
age. The ‘ governing part’, as Burnet said, was lacking 
in him. Possibly he had this in mind in his final prayer 
on his death-bed for forgiveness ‘ especially for my sins of 
omission ’. 

Ussher came to England for the last time, to pursue 
his researches, in March 1640. He was soon caught up 
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and thrust into an unwelcome prominence by the gathering 
conflict between King and Parliament and the ravaging of 
his estates by the rebels in October 1641 made his return 
to Ireland impossible. He was offered asylum, on very 
generous terms, by the University of Leyden and, it was 
said, by Richelieu. But he spent the last sixteen years of 
his life in England and died at Reigate, at the house of his 
old friend, the Countess of Peterborough, on March 21, 
1656. Parr gives a pathetic picture of him towards the end, 
when ‘his Eye-sight was extremely decayed by his con- 
stant studying, so that he could scarce see to write, 
but at a Window, and that in the sun-shine, which he con- 
stantly followed, in clear days, from one Window to 
another’. On his death, Cromwell, wishing to do honour 
to one of the greatest of European scholars, decreed a 
state funeral in Westminster Abbey : though the Protector’s 
enemies alleged that his real motive was to get himself 
credit and pointed out that three-quarters of the cost was 
allowed to fall on the relatives. 

Ussher took no active part in the Wars but continued 
to devote himself to works of learning with encouragement 
at different times from both sides. His sympathies, however, 
were strongly Royalist, for he had a typically Elizabethan 
belief in non-resistance and the wickedness of rebellion and 
confidently believed that Charles II would return, even 
though he might not live to see it. On the other hand, his 
well-known scheme for the ‘ Reduction of Episcopacy’ 
made him suspect to many high churchmen. In the politics 
of the seventeenth century, Ussher represents the last of 
a tradition of Calvinist and High Church Royalism, Tudor 
in origin, which contributed powerfully to the cause of 
Charles I and disappeared in the very different atmosphere 
of the Restoration. The history of Parr’s ‘Life and Letters,’ 
published in 1686, is an interested commentary on the 
change. Parr was encouraged in his work by Archbishop 
Sancroft, and sent him the bulk of the manuscript in 
January 1682, with a dedication, which, for some reason, 
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was suppressed. When the book was in the press, in July 
1685, the Licensing Act was renewed and despite the 
Bishop’s licence, which was legally sufficient for a theological 
work, the proofs were seized by Sunderland, the Secretary 
of State, and examined for matter which James II might 
consider insulting to the Catholic religion. Rather than 
lose the book altogether, Parr offered to remove a section 
of the Life and two letters, from Bramhall and Sir William 
Boswell, on the infiltration of Catholics into the Par- 
liamentary army during the Civil War. The letters were 
allowed to remain but the passage in the Life was cancelled, 
as can be seen at pages 93 and 94, which have been re- 
printed in a larger type. The censorship was obviously a 
very perfunctory one. But the link between the Puritan 
and the Non-Juring Archbishop is illuminating: and the 
incident is a curious case, which may not inappropriately 
conclude these reflections on Ussher, of the relevance of 
Bibliography to the study of seventeenth century politics. 


PHILIP STYLES. 
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USSHER AS A COLLECTOR OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


UssHER paid his first visit to London in 1603 when he 
accompanied his future father-in-law, Luke Chalenor, who 
went to buy books for the College Library. Ussher was 
then 22 and, although he was familiar with the slowly 
growing College Library and with Chalenor’s own library,} 
which he was afterwards to acquire through his marriage 
to Chalenor’s daughter, Phoebe, this was presumably his 
first introduction to the greater world of book-collecting 
and scholarship. The London he was visiting was the 
city of the Elizabethan college of antiquaries, but there 
is no evidence that he met any of the members on this 
occasion. His next visit was in 1606 when he met Camden 
and Cotton, two of the leading antiquaries ; but there 
seems to have been no meeting of the society in that year 
and the following year was to be the last of its formal 
existence. Although eschewing political and religious 
subjects, antiquarian discussion of the origins of parliament 
or the law courts was then thought to be highly inflam- 
matory and consequently discouraged by the king. Ussher 
probably never attended a meeting of the society but 
most of his English Friends and fellow collectors of 
manuscripts had been members and the spirit of historical 
inquiry, which animated the society was the driving force 
of Ussher’s own career.2, He had, besides, the example 
of his uncle Richard Stanihurst, who as a young man, 
when Edmund Campion was still his tutor, devoted himself 
to the study of Irish history. 


1 Chalenor’s catalogue of his own library is in MS. D. 1. 9. 

2 For a discussion of the proceedings of the college see Linda Van 
Norden, ‘Sir Henry Spelman on the chronology of the Elizabethan college 
of antiquaries’ in Huntington Library Quart., xiii. 131. 
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The antiquarianism of the seventeenth century was 
nourished on an abundance of medieval manuscripts. 
The zest for collecting them first showed itself in John 
Leland, who even before the dissolution wielded a royal 
commission to examine the great monastic libraries of 
England with the object of building up a splendid royal 
library for Henry VIII.? One of Ussher’s manuscripts, 
the New Testament and Psalter from the Abbey of 
Winchcomb in Gloucestershire was formerly in the Royal 
Library. Another of Ussher’s manuscripts came from 
Leland’s private collection.® 

At the time of his meeting with William Camden and 
Sir Robert Cotton, Ussher was 25 years old and had already 
embarked on his historical career. Cotton, whose library 
contained the finest collection of manuscripts in England, 
now one of the foundation collections of the British Museum, 
was then busily engaged in building it up, but, at the 
same time, allowing scholars an unusual freedom of access. 
Camden, who had been Clarenceux king of arms since 
1597 was then at the height of his fame and was preparing 
the 6th edition of his Britannica. When Ussher got back 
to Ireland he dealt at length with Irish queries for the 
new edition: ‘The roth of Oct. I received your letter 
which brought me the welcome news of your pains lately 
taken in adorning this poor country. I am sorry I under- 
stood no sooner of your purpose ; but seeing the forwardness 
of your press is such as cannot afford any long time for 
deliberation, I will endeavour to give some slender 
satisfaction unto those points which you have propounded.’ 
He then launches into a long discussion of Gildas and 
Nennius in which he shows himself to have visited many 
of the best collections of manuscripts in England and to be 
already a discriminating student. At the end of his letter 


3 B. M. Catal. of Royal Mss., i, p. xiv. 

4MS. A. 1. I. This was the discovery of Mr. N. P. Ker. 

5 MS. D. 2. 9. See M. R. James, ‘Lists of MSS. formerly owned by 
John Dee’ (Bibliog. Soc. Trans. suppl. I. 1921). 
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he writes ‘ Sir Robert Cotton made half a promise of some 
manuscripts unto our library, if he would be pleased to 
spare Wicliff’s Homilies and his “‘ Lantern of light ’’, with 
another volume wherein the examination of Thorpe is, 
it should be very gratefully accepted. But of the copy 
of the two epistles, which concern the consecration of the 
archbishops of Dublin, I challenge to myself an absolute 
promise : whereof I pray you put the worthy knight in 
mind. When I shall hear further from you both, I purpose 
to take some order for the conveyance of my Boston unto 
you’.6 We now have in our library among Ussher’s 
manuscripts a volume of Wicliff with Cotton’s usual 
signature Robert Cotton Bruceus.? It is possible that 
this is the manuscript referred to in the letter, Ussher 
having kept it for himself instead of passing it on to the 
College Library ; but 5 years later Ussher had still not 
received the letters concerning the archbishop of Dublin.® 
There is now no copy of Boston’s work in our Manuscript 
Room, so Ussher presumably kept his promise. When 
Camden died Henry Bourgchier wrote to Ussher, 22 Nov., 
1623 : ‘ His library, I hope, will fall to my share, by an 
agreement between his executors and me, which I much 
desire, partly to keep it entire out of my love of the defunct 
... Within a day or two Sir Robert Cotton and myself 
intend to go into his study which is yet shut up and there 
to take a view of his papers, especially such things as are 
left of his own writings ’.® Cotton seems, however, to have 
got hold of Camden’s manuscripts. One of our manuscripts 
bears the names of both of these great antiquaries, a gift 
from Camden to Cotton and subsequently, we may presume, 
from Cotton to Ussher.!° Cotton was infinitely generous 
in lending manuscripts to the scholars of his day and 


6 Ussher to Camden, 30 Oct. 1606 in Ussher, Works, xv. 5, 15. 
7Ms. C. 3. 12. 

8 Ussher, Works, xv. 68. 

9 Tbid. p. 204. 

10 MS. E. 2. 26. E. 5. 28 seems to be another Cotton MS. 
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notably to Ussher. Cotton wrote to him, 26 Mar., 1622: 
“I have received eight of the manuscripts you had, the 
rest are not returned : if I might know what my study would 
afford to your content I would always send you, and that 
you may the better direct me, I will as soon as it is 
perfected, send your honour a catalogue of my books.... 
I cannot forget your lordship’s promise to get me a book 
of the Irish saints’ lives and that poem of Richard II 
your honour told me of: a love to those things I hope 
shall make excuse for my bold remembrance ’." 

Ussher’s period of greatest commerce with Sir Robert’s 
library was in what might be considered his golden years, 
1623-26, when he was comfortably settled at Much 
Haddam outside Oxford and had not yet felt the burden 
of the primacy. In Jan., 1625, he had Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History and three versions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
on loan from Cotton and on July 12 of the same year he 
wrote to him: ‘ Worthy Sir, I have received from you 
the History of the bishops of Durham, together with four 
ancient copies of the Psalms, whereof that which hath the 
Saxon interlinear translation inserted is the old Romanum 
Psalterium, the other three are the same with the old 
Gallicanum Psalterium. But I have not received that 
which I stand most in need of, to wit, the Psalter in octavo 
which is distinguished by obelisks and asterisks ; I pray 
you therefore send it unto me by my servant, this bearer 
as also the life of Wilfrid written in prose by a nameless 
author that lived about the time of Bede. The other 
written in verse by Fridegodus I received from Mr. Burnet 
together with William of Malmesbury and St. Aldhelm. 
Before you leave London, I pray you, do your best to get 
Master Crashaw’s manuscript Psalter into your hands and 
send it to Mr. Burnet to be conveyed unto me’.!* But 
back in Ireland Ussher was still busily borrowing from the 
Cotton Library. William Quarles wrote to Ussher, 20 


11 Ussher, Works, xv. 171-2 
12 Ibid. pp. 229-30, 283. 
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Mar., 1630 : ‘ I did, according to your lordship’s commands, 
deliver your message to Sir Robert Cotton, who thanks your 
lordship for your care in not trusting Marianus Scotus to 
the hazard of the winter seas, neither do I find by him 
any hasty desire of it’.14% Ussher did, of course to some 
extent, repay this generosity. In 1627 he told Selden of 
his intention to give Cotton one of his most precious 
manuscripts, his oldest Samaritan Pentateuch. In 1629 
he repeated his promise to Cotton himself and he probably 
carried it out in the following year.“ It is now in the 
British Museum, Cotton MS. Claudius B. VIII. 

The library of John, Lord Lumley, another Elizabethan 
antiquary, contributed to Ussher’s collection. Lumley’s 
first wife was Joan Fitzalan, a daughter of Henry, 12th 
earl of Arundel, a most assiduous collector of printed 
books and manuscripts, who had acquired a considerable 
part of Archbishop Cranmer’s library, which, in turn, was 
largely drawn from the monasteries at Canterbury. Lumley 
had as his brother-in-law, Humphrey Lloyd, a fine scholar 
and the exertions of all three, for Arundel bequeathed his 
manuscripts to Lumley, contributed to the growth of this 
library and to the gathering there of fragments from the 
wreckage of an astonishing array of monastic libraries.’ 
After the prince of Wales’ early death the Lumley col- 
lection joined the Royal Library. Lumley died in: 1609, 
but Ussher may very well have met him on one of his 
early visits to London. It is, however, more likely that 
Ussher acquired the three manuscripts that now bear 
Lumley’s name from some other recipient of his generosity, 
rather than directly. Among them is a volume of Ivo of 
Chartres’ letters which came from the Benedictine Abbey 
of St. Peter, Gloucester, and afterwards belonged to 
Cranmer.1¢ 


13 Ussher, Works, xvi. 512. 

14 Ussher, Works, xv. 380, 428. 

15 For an account of the Lumley collection see B. M. Catal. of Royal 
MSS., i. pp. xviii-xix. 

16 MS. B. 2. 17. The other Lumley MSS. are C. 1. 27 and E. 3. 18, f. 4. 
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From Camden’s successor as Clarenceux, Sir Richard 
St. George, another of the antiquaries Ussher acquired 
at least three medieval manuscripts. St. George was a 
friend of Ussher’s friends, Camden, Cotton and Spelman, 
so it is very likely that Ussher knew him too. All three 
manuscripts bear his signature as Norroy king of arms, and 
must, therefore, have been acquired between his appoint- 
ment to that office in 1603, and his succeeding Camden 
in 1623. The manuscripts show a man of very wide interests, 
if not one who collected for its own sake; thus one is 
theological, another a medieval French poem, and the 
third a late fifteenth century compilation of classical and 
renaissance texts which was written by John Manyngham, 
who describes himself as a scribe and secretary of the 
university of Oxford.!’ 

With the library of Lord William Howard, of Naworth 
in Cumberland, Ussher showed himself familiar as early 
as his second visit to England in 1606. Howard was a 
scholar and an antiquary. His library was a very valuable 
one and Ussher was a frequent borrower from it, as he 
tells us himself.18 At least three of his manuscripts were 
subsequently in Ussher’s collection. In 1592 Howard 
published the chronicle of Florence of Worcester from 
two of these manuscripts. Both bear his signature and 
one has a note that it was presented to him by William 
Lambarde. Another of Lambarde’s manuscripts from 
Ussher’s collection is a transcript made by him of the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicle from the Cotton manuscript Tiberius 
A. VI, which was damaged in the Cotton fire, in 1731.” 

The largest single source, now identifiable of Ussher’s 
medieval manuscripts would seem to have been the library 
of Sir Henry Savile, of Banke in Yorkshire. Better known 
as Long Harry, he is not to be confused with his more 


17 MSS. A. 5. 30. E. 1. 39, D. 4. 24. 
18 Ussher, Works, xv. 386. 
19 MSS. E. 2. 32, E. 5. 23, E. 6. 4. 
20 MS. E. 5. 19, ff. 1-21. 
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famous namesake and kinsman, the founder of the Savilian 
professorships at Oxford.** His library was presumably 
sold some time after his death in London, 29 April, 1617. 
Two catalogues survive and were printed by T. H. Gilson.?? 
Together they give a rough total of 285 manuscripts. 
Gilson noticed that a few of them were present among the 
Ussher manuscripts, but it is now possible to expand his 
list considerably. Apart from the catalogues the dis- 
tinguishing feature is Savile’s use of a system of shorthand, 
which may be peculiar to himself, for writing his name 
or making notes in his books.” 

Surprisingly little is known about Ussher’s relations 
with another great collector, Sir George Carew, lord president 
of Munster. He first came to Ireland in 1574 and was 
ennobled for the part he played in suppressing Tyrone’s 
rebellion, becoming baron Carew in 1605, and earl of 
Totnes in 1626. He amassed an interesting collection of 
manuscripts relating to Ireland, which are now mainly 
divided between the Laud collection in the Bodleian and 
the Lambeth Palace Library. Bourgchier wrote to Ussher, 
26 March, 1629, that Carew, his ‘ancient friend and 
kinsman [is] deprived of his sight and not like to live 
many days ; if his library were to be sold, I will strain 


21 For a biographical sketch see Anthony a Wood, Athenae Oxonienses 
(Lond. 1815), ii, cols. 201-3. 

22 Bibliog. Soc. trans. (1907), ix. 126-210. 

23 The following is a list of Savile MSS. identified in our library:— 
The Savile numbers are those ascribed by Gilson. MSS. A. 5. 2. (cypher) = 
Savile 76, a and b—the other items are in B. M. Cotton MS. Faust. A. v ; 
A. 5. 4. (cypher) = Savile 191 ; B. 2. 4. = ? Savile 34 ; B. 4. 23 (cypher) = 
Savile ? 63 ; B. 4. 25, ff. 22-79 = Savile 72; B. 4. 25, f. 80 = Savile 73 ; 
B. 5. 4. = Savile 100. C. 1. 27, f. 25 = ? Savile 110; C. 2. 14 = Savile 
146 ; C. 2. 16, ff. 1-32 (cypher) = Savile 126 or 132 ; C. 2. 16, f. 33 = Savile 
87; C. 3. 13, ff. 149-195 (cypher) = Savile? 263; C. 3. 19, ff. 1-205 
(cypher) = Savile 176—some missing folios are in B. M. Cotton MS. 
Cleop. B. vi; C. 3. 21 (cypher) = Savile 136 ; C. 4. 2, ff. 1-143 = Savile 
82, a-o; C. 4. 6 (cypher) = Savile 123; C. 4. 9 . Savile 117; C. 4. 21, 
f. 20 = Savile 119; C. 5. 2, ff. 1-181 = Savile 128; C. 5. 15, ff. 1-66 
(remains of cypher on f. 1) = Savile 173 ; D. 1. 17 (cypher) = Savile 33 ; 
E. 4. 12, f. 52 = Savile 98; a-c, h-n; E. 4. 19, ff. 1-81 = Savile 161 ; 
E, 4. 19, ff. 82-145 (cypher) = Savile 194 ; E. 4. 19, ff. 147-186 (cypher) = 
Savile 189, a. 
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myself to buy it wholly, for it is a very select one. But 
howsoever, I will not miss (God willing) his Irish books 
and papers ’.** Archibald Hamilton,* wrote a fortnight 
later: ‘The earl of Totnes departed this life some ten 
days since ... soon after his decease I went and made 
inquiry after that press of books and manuscripts, which 
only concern Ireland, and asked whether he had left 
them as a legacy to our College, as your lordship heretofore 
moved him and as he himself lately promised (to Sir 
Francis Annesley and myself) .... whatsoever the good 
man intended or whatsoever direction he gave I cannot 
learn, but the College is not like to get them ; for one 
Sir Thomas Stafford, the reputed son of the said earl, 
hath got them and many other things of my lord’s into his 
hands out of which there will be hard wringing of them. 
Sir Francis Annesley and I have earnestly dealt with him, 
that he would give them to the College, as the earl intended 
to leave them ; and if not, that he would let your lorship 
have the refusal of them before any other, if they be to 
be made away ; he absolutely refuseth to part with them 
upon any terms, alleging that he purposeth to erect a 
library, wherein they and all other the earl’s books are 
to be preserved for his everlasting memory. He promiseth 
withal that if your grace or any that your lordship will 
appoint hath a mind to exemplify, write out or collect any- 
thing out of the same he will most willingly afford your 
lordship, or them, a free and leisurely use of the same, 
as to you shall seem fitting, and this was all that we could 
get from him. If your lordship’s letter can be so powerful, 
it were not amiss to write to himself ; for it may be con- 
jectured, for all his fair pretences that a ready sum of 
money may make an easy purchase of them ’.?® Sir Thomas 
Stafford is best known as the editor of Pacata Hibernia, 
first published in 1633, an account of Carew’s campaign 
in Munster. 
24 Ussher, Works, xv. 430. 


25 Ussher’s agent in London, ibid. p. 478. 
26 Ibid. pp. 433-4. 
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It comes oddly after this letter to find that Ussher 
owned four of Carew’s manuscripts, three of them in 
Irish, but nothing is known of the circumstances in which 
he acquired them.?” He may, however, have been given 
them by Carew himself, since they have no place in the 
catalogue of Carew’s manuscripts of Irish interest with its 
special system of classification, which was certainly in 
use in Stafford’s time. Both T. K. Abbott and E. J. 
Gwynn, in the prefaces to their published catalogues of 
our manuscripts, give Carew himself the credit for pre- 
senting the manuscripts, but this is a mistake which can 
be traced back to John Lyon’s catalogue, made about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Two of them bear 
Ussher’s shelf-mark and from their position in the earliest 
catalogue of our manuscripts it is clear that all four came 
through him.”® They all bear Carew’s signature. Ussher, 
as we know from his failure to help Bedell with his schemes 
for printing the Bible in Irish and confining the cure of 
Irish-speaking parishes to clergy with a knowledge of the 
language, was not especially interested in Irish. Yet 
besides these manuscripts of Carew’s, three other Irish 
manuscripts *° derive from him, as do the Books of Bally- 
mote and Lecan, which were formerly here and are now 
in the Royal Irish Academy. 

Ussher, like most of the learned gentlemen of his day, 
was interested in arithmetic and astronomy, and this is 
naturally reflected in his manuscript library. Collecting 
astronomy meant, inevitably, collecting astrology too, 
but there is no evidence of his having any real interest 
in this science. His main sources would seem to have 
been the libraries of Cardinal Grimani, 1460-1523 ; John 
Dee, 1527-1608 ; John Bainbridge, 1582-1643, and Edward 


27 MSS. B. 3. 16, E. 3. 3, E. 3. 30, E. 4. 1. 

28 See M. R. James’ note on the Carew MSS. in #. H. R., xlii. 261-7 
and MS. F. 4. 30, f. 189. 

29 MS. D. 1. 7. 

30 MSS. E. 3. 5, E. 3. 29, E. 4. 14. These are traditionally supposed 
to have been Carew’s : see T. K. Abbott and E. J. Gwynn, Catalogue of 
the Irish MSS. in T.C.D. (Dubl. 1921), p. vii. 
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Wright, 1560-1615. Domenico Grimani, cardinal of St. 
Mark’s and patriarch of Aquileia, a member of one of the 
most illustrious Venetian families, had a special interest 
in mathematics and astronomy. He died in 1523, and the 
steps by which a few of his manuscripts reached Ussher 
have not yet been traced.*!_ Perhaps they came through 
William Bedell or John Dee, both of whom lived for a time 
in Venice. 

John Dee’s interests were primarily scientific and 
mathematical, though it is as an alchemist and astrologer 
that he is best remembered. Like Leland he was anxious 
to build from the monastic wreckage a great royal library 
that would act as a national library for England, and to 
this end he petitioned Queen Mary in 1556 but without 
success. His own library of manuscripts was a very fine 
one, and it seems eventually to have been sold about 
February 1626.%2 John Bainbridge wrote to Ussher, 
3 October, 1626: ‘I made haste to London but could find 
nothing of Dee’s books but bare titles, whereof some did 
very much please me, and encourage me to make diligent 
inquiry after them. I resorted to Sir Rob. Cotton with 
very kind welcome, but his books being not yet ordered 
in a catalogue, I deferred my search there till another 
opportunity, and now am bold to enter your grace’s 
bibliotheca, with humble request that I may have the 
names of such mathematical books as were Dee's.’ * At 
least a dozen manuscripts seem to have been bought by 
Ussher, the best known being the Book of St. Alban’s, 
by the thirteenth century historian and painter, Matthew 
Paris. Another contains a note in Dee’s hand that it was 
given him by the ex-abbot of St. Albans.* 


MES. B.. 1. 37, Dis 3, D. 2... 36. 

32 For an account of Dee’s library, see note 5. 

33 Ussher, Works, xv. 199. 

34 MSS. 115 (A. 5. 3.), 177 (E. 1. 40), 303 (C. 3. 21), 320 (C. 4. 8), 330 
(C. 4, 22), 360 (D. 1. 19), 371 (D. 1. 26), 392 (D. 2. 11), 403 (D. 2. 29), ? 506 
(E. 5. 4.), 515 (E. 5. 12). As this list differs from M. R. James’ (see note 
5). I have given the numbers in Abbott’s Catalogue of our MSS. for easier 
comparison. MS. 634 (E. 5. 22) seems to be entirely in Dee’s hand. 
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John Bainbridge, the first Savilian professor of 
astronomy at Oxford, was a correspondent of many of the 
learned men of his day, among them Ussher. His astrono- 
mical knowledge was to be useful to the latter when he 
was working on the chronology of the Old and New 
Testaments. When Bainbridge died in 1643 he left many 
of his papers to Ussher, and they form a fair body of our 
manuscripts. They include astonomical mathematical 
and chronological collections and his correspondence. 

Probably to be included among them are the papers of 
Edward Wright,** as we find Samuel Wright, presumably 
his son,*? writing to Bainbridge, 29 August, 1634: ‘ That 
Booke of observations in quarto which I formerly lent 
you, is now in the hands of Mr. Gellibrand of whom I 
would have demanded it for your use but that I could not 
meet with him. But, whensoever you desire it, upon a 
word from you, I shall take order (God willing) for the 
sending of it to you. In the mean you shall receive with 
these presents a packett made up in brown paper containing 
a small book in folio and 3 parcells in quarto of these 
observations whereof I sent you a catalogue. If anything 
therein may do you any pleasure, it is that which I earnestly 
wish. When you have don with them you may please 
to returne them to my Cosan Mr. Adam Bowen’s house 
in Philpot Lane London, who will keep them safe or send 
them to me’.*® It seems very likely that Bainbridge is 
here borrowing Edward Wright’s papers, which he eventually 
got possession of by present or purchase from Samuel 
Wright. Edward Wright is best known as a hydrographer 
and his papers include an interesting journal of his voyage 
to the Azores with the earl of Cumberland in 1589.*° Wright 
does moreover impinge at another point in the building of 


35 Anthony a Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (Lond. 1817), iii, col. 68. 
MSS. D. 2. 19-24, D. 3. 32-4. 

36 MSS. D. 2. 6, D. 2. 15. 

37 The D.N.B presumes that he died in 1616. 

38 MS. D. 2. 6, f. 55. 

39 Ibid. f. 9. 
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Ussher’s collection. He was appointed librarian to Henry, 
Prince of Wales when James | bought for him the library 
of John, Lord Lumley. 

The most romantic aspect of Ussher’s career as a col- 
lector was undoubtedly his search for oriental manuscripts 
in the Near East. His agent there was Thomas Davies, an 
English merchant of the Levant Company, stationed at 
Aleppo, who seems to have been almost as enthusiastic 
in the chase as Ussher himself, if a little over-conscious of 
the greatness of the task entrusted to him. Later it is 
perhaps possible to see a trifle of exhaustion creeping in 
as the demands grew and he became more fully aware of 
the limitations of the region he was working. His first 
letter is dated 29 August, 1624: ‘May it please your 
lordship to take notice, that your letter of the 24th of 
January in London, came to my hands the r4th of July, 
unto which I have given due perusal ; and perceiving your 
lordship’s pleasure thereby omitted no opportunity, neither 
any time, but the very day I received it began to lay out 
for those books you writ for. The 5 Books of Moses in the 
Samaritan character, I have found by a mere accident 
with the rest of the O. T. joined to them ; but the mischief 
is there wants 2 or 3 leaves of the beginning of Genesis 
and as many in the Psalms which notwithstanding I 
purpose to send by this ship lest I meet not with another ; 
yet I have sent to Damascus, and if not there to be had, 
to Mount Gerazim so that in time I hope to procure another 
... I sent a messenger on purpose to Mount Libanus and 
Tripoly, for the O. T. in the Syriac tongue but he returned 
without it ... The reason why they sent it not was that 
they wanted parchment to copy one of the books... But 
I pray understand that by the Syriac tongue they mean 
here the chaldean ; and every man tells me it is all one... 
Also I beseech you to take knowledge that I dare not 
promise to send it according to the Hebrew ; for neither 
myself nor any other man here can determine it ; only 
I must be forced to take his word that sells it me, who is 
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a minister of the sect of Marranites, and by birth a chaldean 
but no scholar, neither is there any to be found in these 
parts ; but if your lordship will have it at adventures, 
though it cost dear (as it will cost £10) I will do my best 
endeavour to send it by the first conveyance, but I shall 
do nothing herein until such time as I have further order 
from your lordship ; to effect business in these parts requires 
time, travel being very tedious in these countries ’.!° 
Ussher estimated the copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
he received with this letter as 300 years old and he had it 
fairly bound by Sir Robert Cotton’s binder.*! He seems 
to have been very slow in acknowledging receipt. In July, 
1625, Davies wrote: ‘ The 5 Books of Moses with those 
parcel of the New Testament (which your lordship writ 
for) in the Chaldean tongue sent you ten months ago 
I trust in safety are come to your hands, whereof I should 
be glad to hear... I have used my best industry to procure 
those other books that you would have bought, but 
hitherto have not been so happy as to light upon any of 
them, such books being very rare and valued as jewels, 
though the possessors are able to make little use of them. 
Amongst all the Chaldeans that lay in Mount Libanus, 
Tripoli, Sidon and Jerusalem, there is but one copy of the 
Old Testament in their language extant, and that in the 
custody of the patriarch of the sect of Maronites, who 
hath his residence in Mount Libanus, which he may not 
part with upon any terms, only there is liberty given to 
take copies thereof ... so in fine, I resolved to send a 
man on purpose ... to take a copy, who is gone, and I 
hope in four or five months will finish it ...4 By our 
ships lately departed I have sent your lordship some of 
the works of Ephrem, which if they prove useful I have my 
desire ...’ Ussher was now also looking for a New Testa- 
ment in Ethiopic. ‘I have sent to Damascus, where a 


40 Ussher, Works, xv. 220-1. 
41 [bid. p. 284. 
42 In this Davies was optimistic as it took seventeen (Ibid. p. 376). 
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few of the Abissines do inhabit, yet have had not answer 
thence ; and in case I do not prevail there I purpose to 
send to Jerusalem, where divers of them do attend upon 
the sepulchre of Our Lord ...* 

Davies wrote again, 16 January, 1626: ‘I sent to 
Damascus to see if I could procure the grammar, chronicles 
and calendar which your lordship desires but could not 
obtain any of them, there being but one poor man of the 
Samaritan race left in Damascus; who is not able to 
satisfy me in any thing you desire ; only he said there were 
certain books in their language pawned to a great Spahee 
of that city, but what they contained the poor fellow knew 
not. The Spahee would not part with them under 200 
dollars, which is £60 sterling ; so I durst not venture upon 
them being ignorant of their worth ... I have seen here 
the first books of Moses but examining them according to 
your direction, I found them to be out of the Greek ; 
whereupon I resolved to send to Emmitt and Carommitt, 
a city in Mesopotamia, where divers of the sect of the 
Jacobites do remain ; and after a long time there was sent 
me, which I received 8 days past, the 5 Books of Moses 
only, in an old manuscript and according to the Hebrews 
with a promise to send me the rest of the Old Testament. 
The party that sent me this is the patriarch of the Jacobites 
... Those parcels of the New Testament viz. the History 
of the adulterous woman, the 2nd Epistle of St. Peter, 
the 2nd and 3rd of John, the epistle of Jude, with the Book 
of the Revelations I have procured and sent them together 
with the 5 Books of Moses by the ship Patience of 
London ’.44 Ussher was delighted with the patriarch’s 
manuscript ‘the same which St. Basil citeth in his 
Hexameron, which I make great account of’.4® Davies 
in his next letter tells us the patriarch’s name was Jesu 
Jab and in a rather alarmed tone warns Ussher that he 
was not a Jacobite but a Nestorian and hath his residence 


43 Ussher pp. 285-6. 44 Ibid. pp. 323-4. 
45 Ibid. p. 342. 
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in Emite and Zert and continually comes to this town 
to visit them that are of that heresy ’.46 Ussher insisted 
on the Samaritan book being redeemed from the Spahee 
and Davies enlisted the help of a Venetian, to get them at 
‘easy rates ’.47 The Venetian consul was enlisted to help 
with the Ethiopic N.T., but even he failed. Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s buccaneering expedition in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean in 1628, which led to the imposing of a fine of 
£14,000 on the Levant merchants and the imprisonment 
of the English consul, seems also to have brought Davies’ 
manuscript hunting to an end.*® 

In November, 1639, Ussher made another effort to re- 
open his connections with the East through Christian 
Ravius at Constantinople, whom he addresses as an 
‘erudite young man’ sending a long list of his needs: 
Syriac O.T. from the Greek with asterisks and obelisks, 
Polycarp’s and Ignatius’ letters in Syriac, Eusebius’ Greek 
chronicle or its Syriac version, Julius Africanus’ chronicle, 
Hegesippus’ church history and so on, but this effort 
seems to have been unsuccessful.*® Ussher wrote to Samuel 
Hartlib in September, 1640 : ‘ you rightly observed . . . that 
the relation you had from Mr. Ravius might a little retardate 
the eagerness of his desire to adventure so suddenly upon 
an eastern journey ’.*° 

Ussher, in 1648, seems to have lent his Ephrem manu- 
scripts to a French man, perhaps to Christophe Justell,» 
sometime secretary to Henry IV, and he had considerable 
trouble in getting them back. On 16 September, 1650, 
Arnold Boate wrote: ‘I have thus long delayed to answer 
your last to me, because I was loath to write to you till 
I was able to give you a final account about your Ephrem, 
as now L can, having recovered it 6 days ago, after I had 
been full 6 months in a lawsuit about it the charge of which 
suit came to 1g francs, but having got them adjudged to 


46 Ussher p. 354. 49 Thid. p. 53. 
47 Ibid. p. 376. 50 Ibid. p. 64. 
48 Ussher, Works, xvi. 472. 51 Ibid. pp. 129-30. 
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me, as well as the book itself ... all was paid back to me 
within 30 sols ... being that which was paid more to the 
serjeants than their just due, for to make them the more 
willing and vigilant. I shall send you the book, God willing, 
by the first safe and cheap opportunity ’.* 

Ephrem and the parts of the Syriac N.T. are now safely 
in our Manuscript Room,** but many of the «ther oriental 
manuscripts collected by Ussher are not. “.s we have seen 
he presented a Samaritan Pentateuch to Cotton ; another 
he gave to Laud, together with the Syriac O.T.. Originally 
he had three Arabic Psalters ; one, he tells us himself, 
he gave to Laud, one he lent to William Bedwell and lost 
hope of getting it back, but the third we still have.* 

Before 1628, when intercourse with France was tem- 
porarily stopped because of Buckingham’s abortive attempt 
to relieve La Rochelle, the great French Jesuit scholar and 
ecclesiastical historian, Jacques Sirmond, knowing that 
Ussher was working on the medieval heretic, Gottschalk, 
sent him transcripts of two manuscript confessions of 
Gottschalk from the Abbey of Corbie.®> These are not now 
in our library because Ussher, in turn, sent them to Vossius 
in 1630, just the year before his own book was published 
in Dublin.5* When communications were restored Ussher 
was again busily ordering transcripts to be made in Paris, 
Jas. Frey, a French Protestant naturalised in Ireland, 
wrote to him from Paris, 25 June, 1635: ‘I have not 
been altogether idle in your grace’s service and what by 
reason of my sudden departure from hence, I could not 
perform myself, shall be attended and followed by my 
kinsman, Mr. Battier ... To this end I have left with him 
copies of your grace’s letters and engaged Jesuit Sirmond 
by a solemn promise to assist him. Sirmond is of that 
disposition that he will do more for a stranger, than for 

52 Tbid. p. 557. 
53 MSS. B, 5. 18, B. 5. 19, B. 5. 16. 
54 Ussher, Works, xv. 552. 


55 Tbid. pp. 481, 541. 
56 Gotteschalci ... historia (Dubl. 1631). 
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one of his familiar friends, yet where he hath a design to 
print anything that he hath in his hands, nobody is able 
to get it from him. He purposes to set forth what he can 
get of Hincmar and [is] therefore unwilling to part with 
anything of him’.*? Sirmond seems, however, to have 
relented where Ussher was concerned because the tran- 
scripts of Hincmar’s letters are in our library.5* Sirmond’s 
temperament did not, however, seem to improve with age 
or perhaps it was that he was by then treating Ussher 
as one of his familiar friends. In 1650 Ussher sent six 
copies of his Annals of the Old Testament to Arnold Boate 
in Paris for distribution to his fellow scholars: Claude 
Sarrau, the Dupuy brothers, who worked in the royal 
library, Sirmond and Petau, the Jesuits and Bignon, the 
king’s advocate. Boate, who at this time seems to have 
acted as Ussher’s Paris agent, was a Dutch physician, who 
had been Physician-General to the Forces in Ireland, but 
who was also a very well known Hebrew scholar. He 
distributed the copies intended for Sirmond and Petau 
elsewhere, explaining to Ussher that : ‘I have found those 
two Jesuits to be growing so extremely hoggish of late, 
as I thought them altogether unworthy of the favour 
which you meant for them. For Sirmond having showed 
me last year... that great Bible that had been Fronto’s, 
with very ample offers of letting me transcribe the variae 
Lectiones that Fronto hath written on the margins thereof, 
I could not any wise this summer obtain the said tran- 
scription of him, when that Mr. Young having desired the 
same of me, I went and solicited Sirmond most earnestly 
for it ; and as for Petau he is far worse ’.6° Ussher replied : 
‘I am sorry Sirmond is proved so unkind. The best is we 
have no need of any of Fronto’s variae lectiones ; we have 
as good books here as anything he did use ... But the 
main thing we want is a transcript of Card. Rupirfucaldins’ 
copy of the Prophets, which I see they labour by all means 


®? Ussher, Works, xvi, 524. 59 Ussher, Works, xvi. 153. 
58 MS. C. 1. 20, 60 Ibid. pp. 558-9. 
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to hide from us. But if Sir Kenelme Digby be in Paris 
and you go to him in my name and tell him how much it 
will make for the honour of his country that we may have 
the benefit of it, I assure myself that his credit will reach 
to the borrowing of it for himself, and then it may be 
easily transcribed and collated ’.* 

The two great manuscript libraries in Paris in those 
days were the Royal Library and the library of De Thou 
and from these, especially from the latter many tran- 
scripts were made for Ussher.* James Battiere, who was 
another French Protestant naturalised in Ireland, wrote to 
Ussher, 28 August, 1637 : ‘ I have set them to work for the 
transcribing of Concil. Lemovicense and _ Theodori 
Paenitentiale and will go on with the rest one by one as 
I can get them for to demand so much at once would seem 
strange to them, although they be very courteous ’.6% Such 
long distance arrangements did not always work very 
happily. Ussher wrote Samuel Ward, master of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, 10 September, 1639: ‘I sent 
to Paris to get a new transcript of Rathramnus de corpore 
et sanguine Domini out of Thuanus his library, but, instead 
of the text which I desired, they sent me only an appendix 
subjoined thereunto out of Ambrose Augustine etc. 
touching the same argument ’.** Boate was however a 
much more efficient agent than Battiere as an example of 
his care we may take his letter to Ussher in September, 
1651. ‘On Sat. last there went away from here the Lady 
Bannatire in whose house I live here ; by whom I sent 
you ... an extract of the obelisks and asterisks of M. 
Sarrau’s manuscript, the whole being a work of much more 
time and pains than I was able in my present condition 
to bestow upon it. I was fain to hire M. Coque ... who 
would have done it for 5 francs ... if I would have been 


61 Ibid. p. 159. 

62 MSS. B. 4. 4., C. 1. 3, nos. 1, 2, c. 1. 16, ?C. 1. 20, no. 1. 
63 Ussher, Works, xvi. 30. 

64 Ibid. p. 47. 
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content with the bare transcription of the obelisks and 
asterisks ... But to compare them all along with the 
Roman edition, and out of the same to add everywhere 
the chapters and verses ... and without marking whereof 
I could not see how the transcript would have been of 
much use ... that he would not do for a penny less than 
20 francs, protesting, when he had done, that if it were 
to do again, he would not do it for double the monies, 
as having been a whole sevennight busied with it and 
found it incomparably more toilsome than he had imagined 
it and although he be a very able Grecian, and wonderful 
diligent and faithful whatever he undertakes, yet I would 
not rely solely upon him, but compared every obelisk and 
asterisk of his transcription . . .and I can give your lordship 
an entire assurance that his transcript agreeth most exactly 
with the original ’.® 

The theory at least a hundred years old, that the Book 
of Kells reached our library among the Ussher manuscripts 
was finally exploded by the Rev. Aubrey Gwynn, S.J., in 
his lecture to the Irish Historical Society in 1954. He 
showed that it remained in Kells, not in a monastery 
but in the parish church until 1653, when it was sent up 
to Dublin. Now we have certain evidence that it was 
presented along with the Book of Durrow to our Library 
by Henry Jones, who was vice-chancellor of the university 
under the Commonwealth and subsequently bishop of 
Meath.** There is no evidence that the manuscripts to 
which T. K. Abbott gave the names Usserianus primus 
and Usserianus secundus ® ever belonged to Ussher, 
rather it might be assumed from the way in which he 
refers tothe latter in 1639, the year before he left Ireland 
for good, that it was not then in his library. The very 
small body of manuscripts from Irish houses in Ussher’s 
collection is, perhaps, an indication of the comparative 

65 Ibid. pp. 193-4. 66 Trish Historical Studies, ix, 131-61. 

67 Tanner Letters, ed. Chas. MacNeill, p. 440. Ussher, Works, vi. 232. 


A fuller note on this recent discovery will be published shortly. 
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ineffectiveness of the dissolution of the monasteries in 
Ireland and the strength of the Counter-reformation here. 
Such manuscripts of Irish provenance as he had come from 
Dublin and the old Pale with one exception, the Armagh 
breviary, which came from his own cathedral.” From 
Dublin we have the fifteenth century register of Arch- 
bishops Tregury and Walton ; a couple of sixteenth century 
manuscripts from Christ Church (but not the Book of obits, 
which arrived here by another route) 7 a breviary from 
the parish church of St. John ; and one manuscript each 
from the Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary and the Victorine 
Abbey of St. Thomas.”* From the country outside Dublin 
there are breviaries from St. Mary’s, Trim, Clondalkin and 
Kilmoon and a Biblical concordance from the Franciscan 
Third Order house on the hill of Slane.”* This last was a 
sixteenth century foundation, so it is not altogether sur- 
prising to find that the concordance should originally have 
been produced for the Augustinian canons of Dorchester 
in Oxfordshire during the abbacy of John de Sutton, 
1333-49. Besides these there are a number of Ussher 
manuscripts of Irish, but uncertain provenance: one a 
breviary from Dublin; a Bible, perhaps from Athboy, 
and another whose scribbles indicate a library near Dunsany, 
Co. Meath.7* An Irish manuscript which almost certainly 
did not come to us from Ussher is the Liber Hymnorum, 
although it is clear from references by himself and Sir 
James Ware, that Ussher, at one time, possessed a copy 
of this book which had formerly been in the Franciscan 
convent at Donegal and which was, perhaps, the very 
one which is now back again with the Franciscans in their 
House of Studies at Killiney.”5 


10: Ms. B,. 1. 5. 71 MS. E. 4. 3. 

72 MSS. E. 3. 32, E. 3. 21, E. 4. 16, B. 1. 4, A. 5. 8, B. 3. 5. 

73 MSS. B. 3. 12, B. 1. 3., B. 1. 5, A. 1. 3. 

74 MSS. B. 3. 18, A. 1. 4., A. 1. 7, B. 1. 2, B..1. 6, 2B. 3. 7, B..4. 22, 
©... 5.3, ©..5.-8, BD. &. 19, 8.77. 

75 For a discussion of this problem, see Leabhar Imuinn, ed. T. H. 
Todd (Dubl. 1855), pt. I, pp. 8-9, and The Irish liber hymnorum, ed. J. H. 
Bernard and R. Atkinson (Lond. 1898), pp. xii-xv. 
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Although polemical antagonists, Ussher’s relations with 
the Franciscans would seem to have been surprisingly 
cordial and through the intermediary of David Rothe, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Ossory, and Thomas Strange, 
the Guardian of the Franciscan Order in Ireland, he and 
Luke Wadding, an historian of like quality, were able to 
be of mutual assistance to each other. Fr. Strange wrote 
to Wadding, 20 November, 1629 : ‘I apprised you a while 
ago of the esteem in which you and your works are held 
by the Primate Ussher and sent you a note of his in 
triplicate. On your life omit not to send me an answer 
... that he may be satisfied and see we are not playing 
with him : he is a man that can do us more mischief than 
all else in the kingdom, for which cause I keep up a good 
exterior correspondence with him and he makes much of 
me and of others on my account. He has a famous library 
of manuscripts ; let me know whatever you would have 
me search out in the said library for he allows me access 
to it’. In these letters, which are mostly in Spanish, 
and are now preserved in the Franciscan archives at 
Killiney, Ussher is referred to under a number of strange 
aliases as paedagogus or Jacobus de Turrecremata and, more 
obviously, as pseudo-primado.” Didacus Gray, another 
Franciscan, wrote to Wadding from Limerick in 1631: 
“Your 2 volumes came to my lord primate’s hands—I 
mean Ushier the Protestant—where they are better welcome 
than to many others in the kingdom that are not so 
sensible of the common good of our kingdom as he, not- 
notwithstanding his profession ’.78 

In these letters we find Fr. Strange working on Ussher’s 
primatial registers for Wadding and Wadding copying 
manuscripts in the Vatican for Ussher. But Ussher’s 
particular friend among the Irish Roman Catholic clergy 


76H. M. C. Franciscan, p. 16. 

77H. M. C. Franciscan and Wadding Papers, ed. B. Jennings, O.F.M. 
(Dubl. 1953). 

78 H. M. C. Franciscan, p. 51. 
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would seem to have been David Rothe and a number of 
his letters are to-day preserved among Ussher’s papers in 
the Manuscript Room.”® These, like his letters to Wadding, 
are signed Nicholas Laffan, presumably for reasons of 
safety. For the same reason one of the letters is addressed 
to an intermediary, Dr. Christopher Dillon. This is 
especially interesting as it refers to a manuscript ® sent 
by Rothe to Ussher, which is easily identifiable to-day in 
Ussher’s collection. Rothe wrote, 4 February, 1623: ‘I 
have these monneths past discontinued my intercours 
with the Paedagous for reasons not unknown which himself 
may ghesse and whearin I have bene some parte satisfied 
by your own meanes.®! I made reddy a while agon some 
papers to be sent him, which he was desirous to see, as I 
understood by his last. Them I do here enclose and I have 
written for divers things to France which weare reddy to 
be sent me by the first opportunity ... By your mediation 
I expect the loan of B. Jordanus a Saxonia de vitis fratrum 
item ejusdem de discretione which I conjecture may be 
found the college Library or else where in that city as 
you may learn of the Paedagogus ...’.®* 

In another of these letters Rothe writes to Ussher : ‘ I 
wish you a happy successe in your inquisition of these 
activities and of other remarkable matters for illustrating 
your country which hath much need to be remembered 
by some exact penne before all memory be abolished, 
wherein your studious industry may make the posterity 
beholding to you ’.88 Evidence of their continuing friend- 
ship is to be found in Ussher’s Antiquitates Britannicarum 
Ecclesiarum, published in 1639, particularly his being in a 


79 MSS. E. 3. 8, f. 99, E. 3. 16, pp. 163, 165-9. 

80 MS. E. 3. 8. f. 100. 

81 This is almost certainly a reference to Ussher’s sermon against the 
recusants, preached before Lord Deputy Falkland, 8 Sept. 1622, for which 
he was severely taken to task by Primate Hampton (Ussher, Works, 
i. 58-60; xv. 183). 

82 MS. E. 3. 8. f. 99. 
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position to quote from an unpublished work of Rothe’s, 
his Hierographia Hiberniae, now presumably lost.* 

Ambrose Ussher, the primate’s younger brother, was 
born in 1582. He was primarily a scholar, learned in 
Arabic and, before the completion of the Authorized 
Version, he had prepared a translation of the Bible from 
the Hebrew, which he hopefully dedicated to James I. 
This together with the rest of his manuscript remains, 
amounting to at least thirty-four works, went to swell 
the library of his brother.*® From his collection, too, are 
probably derived some of the works of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century theological controversy, which form 
no inconsiderable part of Ussher’s manuscripts. 

Traditionally included among the Ussher manuscripts 
is a body of sixteenth century heralds’ books numbering 
about two dozen, formerly the property of one or more of 
the first three Ulster kings of arms : Bartholomew Butler, 
Nicholas Narbon and Christopher Ussher.** The last, who 
died in 1597, was the primate’s uncle and is supposed to have 
bequeathed these manuscripts to his nephew. Against 
this, however, is the presence among them of manuscripts, 
written by Daniel Molyneux, who was the fourth Ulster 
king of arms. Ussher might have acquired them after 
Molyneux’s death, but, perhaps no single hypothesis 
accounts for the presence of all these manuscripts here. 
Ussher has written on paper already bearing heraldic notes 
by Bartholomew Butler,8? but there is otherwise little 
evidence of his ownership. Very few of them bear his 
pressmarks,®* the vast majority lack the earliest of our 
library pressmarks and seem to have been placed for the 
first time in the catalogue dated 1688.% 

Naturally the two most important factors governing 


84 Ussher, Works, vi, 286. 85 Ussher, Works, i. 96-7. 

86 Hermathena, xix, 236-6, xx. 284-92. R. Soc. Antiq. Ire. jn., lxii. 28-9. 
8? MS. E. 3. 13, f. 197. 

88 Only three: MSS. E. 1. 7, E. 1. 17, E. 1. 26. 

89 MSS. D. 1. 6., D. 1. 8. 
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the assembling of Ussher’s manuscript library were the 
opportunities afforded by his times and his own special 
interest. Collecting as he did within a century of the 
dissolution of the monasteries he was in a strong position 
to acquire the large number of medieval manuscripts which 
form the core of his collection. In the case of some of these, 
as I have attempted to show, we can still trace the path 
which they took from the monastic libraries to our own. 
The influence of Ussher’s professional interests on the 
collection I have not, unfortunately, been able to deal 
with adequately, which is a pity because Ussher’s library 
was primarily a working one and at no time does he seem 
to have collected manuscripts for their own sake or for a 
‘love to those things’, as Cotton puts it. As one of the 
leading Biblical and patristic scholars of his day his 
library is very rich in Bibles and parts of Bibles in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, English, Syriac, Illyrian and, perhaps, 
Waldensian. The fathers too, especially Augustine, are 
well represented. He obviously collected theology 
vigorously both medieval, and to an even greater extent, 
the works of his immediate predecessors and contemporaries 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Being highly 
suspicious of the canon law as it had developed in his day, 
this side of the medieval libraries is not so fully represented. 
As one of the leading figures in a recently reformed church, 
he was specially interested in the manuscripts of the early 
reformers, thus Wickliff, for instance, is present in force, 
and he was constantly looking for the literary remains 
of the Albigenses and Waldensians. We have a fine col- 
lection of the last, but unfortunately it is not possible in 
most cases to say definitely which were Ussher’s, but in 
a few we can be certain, and we have Sir William Brereton’s 
statement, that he had seen in Ussher’s library : ‘ 10 or 
12 volumes in a miscellaneous language betwixt French 
and Spanish that were sent him by a counsellor in France 
and cost him £22 sterling ’.°° We also know that he lost 


90 Sir Wm. Brereton, bt., Travels th <.. Ireland, ed. E. Hawkins, for 
the Chetham Soc., 1844, pp. 143-4. 
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two when he was captured and roughly handled by the 
parliamentarians in Wales.*! 

The fame of his library was considerable in his own day, 
not only in Ireland and England but also abroad. As we 
have seen, it was both open to other scholars and suffered 
heavily from its owner’s generosity to fellow scholars and 
collectors. This has led to the presence of some of his finest 
manuscripts in the British Museum and Bodleian library. 
Queen Christina of Sweden, who was herself one of the 
leading European collectors, sent to ask for a list of his 
best manuscripts.% After his death, Cardinal Mazarin and 
the King of Denmark competed to purchase his library, 
and it is, I suppose, one of the few things for which we have 
cause to remember Cromwell kindly, that he forbade the 
sale. 


WILLIAM O’SULLIVAN. 
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‘TALKING of the Irish clergy’, recorded Boswell of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson in 1770, he said : ‘ Swift was a man of 
great parts and the instrument of much good to his country; 
Berkeley was a profound scholar as well as a man of fine 
imagination ; but Ussher, he said, was the great luminary 
of the Irish church; and a greater, he added, no church could 
boast of, at least in modern times ’.1. The worthy doctor’s 
eulogy could be paralleled by other, more nearly con- 
temporary estimates. Gilbert Burnet, for example, in his 
life of Bishop William Bedell (with whom, as will be seen 
hereafter, Ussher’s relations were not altogether without 
variableness and shadow of turning) was constrained to 
turn aside from his proper theme to pronounce a striking 
panegyric on the primate. ‘ Together with his great and 
vast learning, no man had a better soul and a more apos- 
tolical mind. In his conversation he expressed the true 
simplicity of a Christian ; for passion, pride, self-will or 
the love of the world seemed not be so much as in his 
nature; so that he had all the innocency of the dove in 
him. He had a way of gaining people’s hearts and of 
touching their conscience that lookt somewhat like the 
apostolical age revived; he spent much of his time in 
those two best exercises, secret prayer and dealing with 
other people’s consciences, either in his sermons or private 
discourses; and what remained he dedicated to his studies, 
in which those many volumes that came from him shewed 
a most amazing diligence and exactness, joined with great 
judgment. So that he was certainly one of the greatest 
and best men that the age, or perhaps the world, has 


1 Boswell : Life of Johnson, edited by G. B. Hill, revised by L. F 
Powell, ii, 132. 
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produced ’.? It is the pardonable province of a biographer 
to be partial to his subject; but in the light of Burnet’s 
unforced testimony even the superlatives of Richard Parr 
may not seem too exaggerated, when he describes Ussher 
as ‘ a profound scholar, exactly skilled in all sorts of learning, 
divine and humane, or as a person of unfeigned piety and 
exemplary virtue and conversation, or as a subject of steady 
and unmoveable loyalty to his Sovereign prince, or as a 
clergyman in all his capacity from a presbyter to a bishop 
and primate; so that I think of him, it may be as truly 
said, as of St. Augustine, with a kind of admiration, O 
virum, ad totius Ecclesiae publicam utilitatem, natum, 
factum, datumque divinitus’.? In contrast to these tributes 
there may seem somewhat surprising, perhaps, also dis- 
concerting, in the verdict of a twentieth-century church 
historian, Dr. E. W. Watson, my own master and teacher 
in these studies at Oxford, on Ussher: ‘ He stands in 
the first rank among scholars ; he was an eager and skilful 
controversialist ; he held the highest place in the Irish 
church and used his position with effect. But his con- 
troversial ardour lessened, and in some measure distorted, 
the results of his scholarly labours ; and his ecclesiastical 
activity was unwise and contributed to disaster. His true 
life, that of the scholar at his desk, was naturally uneventful 

For Ussher had no great capacities as a spiritual 
leader, and in spite of his massive knowledge he failed to 
leave his mark upon the Church’s structure’. It is a 
proper exercise therefore on the tercentenary of his death 
to determine between these divergent estimates of his 
achievement; and nowhere more suitably than in the 
College of which he is so distinguished an alumnus, 
Assuredly no place more fitting could be found for the 
assessment of Ussher as a churchman than this College, 


2G. Burnet: Life of William Bedell (1685), pp. 85-6. 

3R. Parr: Life of James Ussher. Preface, p. 1 (1686). 

4E. W. Watson : James Ussher, p. 59, of Typical English Churchmen 
from Parker to Maurice, edited by W. E. Collins (1902). 
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in which he learned that churchmanship and from which 
he helped both to define and defend the via media of the 
Ecclesia Anglicana as tue himself understood and inter- 
preted it. 

James Ussher was in some respects singularly fortunate 
in the circumstances of his birth and descent. For he was 
sprung from an Anglo-Irish stock which for nearly four 
centuries had given devoted and continuous service to the 
English administration in Dublin; and his own father 
and his mother’s father were Masters in the Irish Court 
of Chancery. Moreover, the tradition of the service of 
God no less in church than in state was honoured in his 
family ; for two of his uncles held successively the primatial 
see of Armagh ; and two of his own sisters were to marry 
bishops. But the deep religious divisions of Ireland were 
also reflected in his family history; for another of his 
uncles was a Jesuit, and his mother, after the death of her 
husband, likewise joined the Church of Rome. On the 
one hand, therefore, Ussher was sure of honourable 
promotion whether in state or church, provided he did 
not follow the Romanist line in his family ; and, on the 
other hand, the religious tradition of his forbears ensured 
that he would be neither neutral nor indifferent in this 
vital matter, whilst his early education made certain that 
Calvinism would win the victory against Popery. At the 
age of eight he came under the influence of two Scottish 
teachers, James Fullerton and James Hamilton, who plied 
the trade of schoolmaster in Dublin, and who were after- 
wards to become two of the first company of five Fellows 
of this College. Their training in the Reformed tradition 
equipped Ussher to enter this College amongst its first 
students at the beginning of 1594, when only just past 
his thirteenth birthday. By a curious irony of history 
Ussher’s entry to the College synchronised with the appoint- 
ment as its Provost of Walter Travers, one of the leading 
presbyterian clergy of the Church of England, who, after 
having been thwarted in his ambition to become Master of 
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the Temple, had been deprived of his inferior office there 
by Whitgift, who would not allow his possession of 
Presbyterian orders obtained abroad to qualify for ministry 
in the established church in England. Instead, Burleigh 
provided for him in the Provostship of the recently-founded 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

The action of Ussher’s family in entering him on this 
foundation instead of sending him to one of the English 
universities, was itself a singular compliment to, and 
evidence of confidence in, Queen Elizabeth’s new College. 
It is interesting indeed to reflect that, if he had been sent 
to Cambridge, he would have been contemporaneous there 
with the first blast of the trumpet, which was to throw 
down the walls of the hitherto dominant Calvinism, and 
which was blown by the breath of Peter Baro, who had 
been trained and ordained in Geneva during the hegemony 
of Calvin himself. It was this portent which evoked 
Whitgift’s famous Lambeth Articles of 1595, which were 
to concern Ussher later in his career. Here, however, he 
was sheltered from the rude winds of criticism of Calvinism, 
thanks to the trinity of persons, Travers, Fullerton and 
Hamilton. For the College had been founded to supply 
clergy for the Protestant church, and its teaching was 
primarily theological. After a brilliant undergraduate 
career, Ussher became a Fellow at nineteen, and the 
plenitude of preferments which he shortly enjoyed were a 
sign both of his own great abilities and of the nakedness 
of the land. For in 1604 he became Chancellor of St. 
Patrick’s cathedral, and at twenty-seven was appointed 
to the Regius Professorship of Theological Controversies 
(as the chair of Divinity in this College was then called). 
During His third visit to England in 1609, in quest of books 
for the College library, he was introduced to James I 
through the recommendation of Archbishop Bancroft, and 
was offered but declined the Provostship of the College. 
His reputation, therefore, in England as well as in Ireland 
stood high ; and already he was laying that foundation of 
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patristic learning which became one of his distinguishing 
characteristics. For when, at only eighteen, he had crossed 
controversial swords with the Jesuit Fitzsymons, he was 
met by the Roman argument from antiquity. Thereupon 
he embarked upon a study of the Fathers, extending over 
18 years, of which he wrote to his uncle Richard Stanihurst 
of the English college at Louvain : ‘ the principal part of 
my study at this time is employed in perusing the writings 
of the Fathers and observing out of them the doctrine of 
the ancient Church ; wherein I find it very necessary that 
the reader should be thoroughly informed touching his 
authors, what time they lived and what works truly and 
what falsely attributed to them ; either of which being 
mistaken, must, of course, bring great confusion in this 
kind of study ’.® 

Before he forsook his professorship for the bishopric 
of Meath, however, he was involved in a more famous 
controversy concerning the Irish Articles of 1615. For the 
Irish Church, although included within the reformation 
which had been effected in England and possessing the 
same Book of Common Prayer, had nothing corresponding 
to the English Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion orto the 
recently-enacted Canons of 1604. In 1615, therefore, James 
I determined to hold the first post-Reformation Con- 
vocation of the Irish Church in Dublin, and to deal therein 
with the question of articles of belief. To Ussher, as Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, there fell the chief part in preparing 
this confessional standard; and for it he has been the 
subject of much adverse criticism. Dr. Watson, for example, 
writing with unusual mordancy and severity, observed 
that herein ‘he acted with grotesque unwisdom. The 
English Church was contented with thirty-nine ; he pro- 
duced a collection of one hundred and four. England had 
decisively rejected the Calvinism of the Lambeth Articles; 
Ussher inserted their teaching and made it even more 


6C, R. Elrington: Works of Ussher, XV. Letter I, p. 3 (n.d.). 
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drastic. He definitely asserted that the Pope is Anti- 
christ ... But most remarkable of all was the complete 
silence concerning the principles of Church government ... 
It was a serious error. The Articles alienated the sympathies 
of the rising school in England, and did nothing to 
strengthen the Church in Ireland. They seemed to commit 
it irrevocably to Calvinism, and to stamp their author as 
a partisan of his teachers, Travers and Hamilton’. In 
weighing this verdict it should be remembered, however, 
that the contemporary Archbishop of Canterbury, George 
Abbot, was himself a Calvinist in theology ; that in 1618 
James I was to send delegates from England to the Synod 
of Dort to uphold the Calvinist doctrines there against 
an incipient Arminianism; and that these delegates 
accepted all the doctrinal articles agreed upon by the 
Synod whilst disavowing its statement of the presbyterian 
position in respect of ecclesiastical polity and the parity 
of ministers. The mere holding of Calvinist opinions 
concerning predestination, election and grace, therefore, 
would not of itself stamp Ussher as an extremist ; and the 
issue must be tested by consideration of the Irish Articles 
of 1615, in relation to those of the Church of England. 
Compared with contemporary confessional statements, 
alike of the Protestant and of the Roman churches, indeed, 
the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England were both 
modest in number and studiously moderate in tone and con- 
tent. Moreover they were deliberately intended as articuli 
pacis, whose comprehensiveness might enable as largea 
majority as possible to subscribe them. The Irish Articles, 
succumbing to the temptation of overdefinition, were far 
too numerous ; and where their English counterparts were 
comprehénsive or silent, they were precise and exclusive. 
In great part this was due to their embodiment of those 
Lambeth Articles, with which Whitgift only twenty years 
earlier had sought to arrest the breakaway from Calvinist 


6 E. W. Watson: Op. cit., p. 67. 
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doctrine in Cambridge. Thus where the English Article 
‘Of Predestination and Election’ preserved a complete 
silence concerning the decree of reprobation, the cor- 
responding Irish Article affirmed explicitly that ‘God hath 
predestinated some unto life and reprobated some unto 
death’. Again, the Irish Articles asserted that the Pope 
is ‘that man of sin foretold in the Holy Scriptures’; an 
opinion held indeed by not a few contemporary English 
churchmen—and also by Newman in his young Evangelical 
days—, but neither mentioned in the English Articles nor 
suitable for formal proclamation as an article of faith. 
Or again, even the modest references in the English Articles 
to the Ordinal for the consecration of archbishops and 
bishops and the ordering of priests and deacons, had no 
parallel in the Irish Articles, which contained no speci- 
fication of the several degrees of the ministry of the Church. 
From these examples it is clear that the Irish Articles were 
deliberately less comprehensive and more exclusive than 
those of the English Church. Moreover, when the next 
Irish Convocation, meeting in 1634, had been compelled 
by the firm hand of the Lord Deputy, Strafford, to accept 
the English Articles in their entirety and without debate, 
Ussher still continued to avow that ‘ the Articles of Religion 
agreed upon in our former synod, anno 1615, we let stand 
as they did before ’.? Accordingly he required ordinands 
to subscribe both sets of Articles ; ‘ probably ’, commented 
Dr. Watson, ‘the most voluminous test of orthodoxy 
which has ever been imposed’! 

How far did Ussher’s own opinions at this time coincide 
with the standpoint of the Irish Articles, especially where 
they differed from the English? An answer to this question, 
even though briefly summarized, will help to delineate the 
chief marks of his churchmanship. So far as the doctrine 
of double predestination was concerned, there can be no 
doubt that Ussher held firmly to its implications. In his 


7 Ussher’s Works, XVI. Letter 201, p. 9. (15 September, 1635.) 
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discourse of ‘The True Intent and Extent of Christ’s 
Death and Satisfaction upon the Cross’ in 1617, he con- 
cluded ‘ that the Lamb of God, offering himself a sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world, intended by giving sufficient 
satisfaction to God’s justice, to make the nature of man 
which he assumed a fit subject for mercy, and to prepare 
a medicine for the sins of the whole world, which should be 
denied to none that intended to take the benefit of it ; 
howsoever he intended not by applying this all-sufficient 
remedy unto every person in particular to make it effectual 
unto the salvation of all, or to procure thereby the actual 
pardon for the sins of the whole world ’.§ Similarly with 
regard to the papacy, Ussher’s interpretation of Babylon 
in the 17th and 18th chapters of the Book of the Revelation 
was that ‘ by this great city, Babylon (the mother of all 
the abominations of the earth) is understood Rome’ ; and 
again ‘ the second beast which ariseth out of the earth and 
the false prophet which ministereth to the second beast 
that goeth to destruction, by which are meant, as I con- 
ceive, urbs Romana, imperium Romanum, pontifex Romanus 
and clerus Romanus’ .® 

But there are other and more positive statements of 
Ussher’s doctrine of the Church to be considered, which 
bring him into closer harmony with contemporary English 
apologetic. In his ‘ Brief Declaration of the Universality 
of the Church of Christ’, published in 1624, he affirmed 
that ‘thus we must conceive of the catholic church, as 
of one entire body, made up by the collection and aggrega- 
tion of all the faithful unto the unity thereof ; from which 
union there ariseth unto everyone of them such a relation 
to, and a dependence upon, the church catholic as parts 
use to ha¥e in respect of their whole’. It was the fault and 
error of ‘ the particular Church of Rome’ that ‘ not being 


8 Ussher’s Works, XII, 559. 
9 Ibid. ‘What is understood by Babylon’, p. 540; and ‘ What is 
meant by the Beast that was, and is not, and yet is ; and other passages 
in the 17th and 18th of Revelations’, p. 547. 
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content to be a fellow-member with the rest of the churches 
of Christ and to have a joint dependence with them upon 
the whole body of the Church Catholic, ‘ which is the 
mother of us all’ [it] will needs go out of her rank ; and 
scorning any longer to be accounted one of the branches 
of the catholic church, would fain be acknowledged to be 
the root of it ’.1° Such were the accents of Jewel and 
Hooker ; as was Ussher’s distinguishing between reform 
and innovation in religion. ‘ For we bring no new faith, 
nor no new church. That which in the time of the ancient 
fathers was accounted to be truly and properly catholic, 
namely, that which was believed everywhere, always and 
by all ; that in the succeeding ages hath evermore been 
preserved and is at this day entirely professed in our 
church ’’. Similarly, ‘ we preach no new faith, but the same 
cacholic faith that ever hath been preached ; neither was 
it any part of our meaning to begin a new church in these 
latter days of the world, but to reform the old’. 
Among contemporary English apologists the continuity 
of the Church of England with the church of the early 
centuries and of the middle ages by the preservation of an 
unbroken episcopal succession was being stoutly main- 
tained against Romanist adversaries. About a decade 
earlier, in 1613, Francis Mason had published ‘ Of the 
Consecration of the Bishops in the Church of England ’, 
which made the first public use of the evidence of Matthew 
Parker’s Register, giving the official record of his con- 
secration to the see of Canterbury, in order to demolish 
the Nag’s Head legend and to establish the fact of con- 
tinuity. Ussher, however, had taken a somewhat different 
line in his De continua successione et statu Ecclesiae (pub- 
lished in the same year as Mason) ; for he sought evidences 
of a spiritual succession of pure doctrine in such medieval 
dissidents as the Albigenses and Waldenses, an apologetic 
line of somewhat tenuous character and not always of 


10 Works, II, pp. 476, 477-8. 





11 [bid., pp. 493, 497. 
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certain orthodoxy. During the first half of the seventeenth 
century moreover English scholarship was devoting much 
attention to patristic studies, particularly in relation to 
the First Epistle of Clement, the Epistles of Ignatius and 
the works of Cyprian ; and from these literary and historical 
researches there was resulting a new emphasis upon and 
a firmer advocacy of episcopacy. In the later stages of his 
career Ussher was distinguished by his work on the Epistles 
of Ignatius published in 1644. The influence of these 
investigations on Ussher’s doctrine of episcopacy and on 
his evaluation of the continuity thereby preserved, was 
seen in his The Original of Bishops and Metropolitans, 
published in 1641 and prompted by the English bishop 
Joseph Hall, who had himself written two years earlier 
his Episcopacy by Divine Right Asserted. In weighing 
Ussher’s doctrine of the church and ministry therefore it 
is necessary to put his later writings side by side with his 
earlier works, in order to ensure a comprehensive and 
balanced estimate of his position. 

His earlier contributions indeed seemed likely to hinder 
his ecclesiastical preferment, precisely because of the 
extreme tincture of his Calvinism. In 1619 therefore the 
Lord Deputy and Council in Ireland sent a special recom- 
mendation of him to the Privy Council of England ; 
observing that the king ‘has been informed, that he is 
somewhat transported with singularities and unaptness 
to be conformable to the rules and orders of the Church ’, 
whereas he was in fact ‘a man orthodox and worthy to 
govern in the Church ’, as well as being ‘ an excellent and 
painful preacher, a modest man, abounding in goodness, 
and his life and doctrine so agreeable as those who agree 
not with him, are yet constrained to love and admire him ’ # 
Accordingly Ussher was nominated in 1621 to the bishopric 
of Meath and consecrated in St. Peter’s church, Drogheda, 
by the Primate Archbishop Hampton and the bishops of 


12 Works, I, p. 51. 
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Down, Kilmore and Dromore. Four years later he was 
translated to Armagh and became Primate. It is necessary 
now to examine how his theories of the nature of the 
church and its ministry were expressed in practice in his 
ecclesiastical administration of his diocese and province. 

“I believe’, commented his biographer, Elrington, 
“It will be found that a devoted student has never made 
an efficient bishop ’.1% The same authority also observes 
that ‘no particulars have been transmitted to us of the 
manner in which the bishop of Meath managed his diocese, 
nor of the measures he adopted to improve the wretched 
state of his clergy and their churches, which are so fully 
described in the report made in the first year of his con- 
secration to the regal visitation ’.14 There is a strong hint 
indeed of neglect of his diocese in the rebuke administered 
by the primate to Ussher in 1622 on the occasion of his 
sermon before the Lord Deputy on the use of the sword 
against papists. ‘ Withal it will not be amiss in mine opinion 
for your lordship to withdraw yourself from those parts 
and to spend more time in your own diocese, that such as 
will not hear your doctrine may be drawn to love and 
reverence your lordship for your hospitality and con- 
versation. Bear with the pains of an old man’s pen, and 
leave nothing undone to recover the intercourse of amity 
between you and the people of your charge ’.45 Undoubtedly 
the chief point of the letter was to rebuke Ussher for an 
ill-timed advocacy of persecution of papists; but the 
implication of lack of proper attention to his diocese 
cannot be easily avoided. On the other hand, Ussher strove 
to remove his unsatisfactory chancellor in the interests 
of incorrupt administration, as he afterwards testified to 
bishop Bedell: ‘if my chancellor doth wrong, the Star 
Chamber lieth open, where I will be the man that will 
cast the first stone at him myself, as I did for the removing 


13 Tbid., p. 122, footnote. 14 Tbid., p. 62. 
15 Ibid., XV. Letter 54, p. 184. Archbishop Hampton to Ussher, 
17 October, 1622. 
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and censuring of him whom I found at my first coming 
into the diocese of Meath ’.!¢ 

The mention of William Bedell, bishop of Kilmore, 
raises the far graver charge that Ussher as primate failed 
to support, but rather hindered, the efforts of one of the 
bishops of his province to reform his ecclesiastical courts, 
to dismiss a recalcitrant chancellor, to limit pluralism and 
to set forward the conversion of the natives by the pro- 
vision of an Irish Bible and Catechism and by the encourage- 
ment of a clergy able to preach to them in their own tongue. 
When Bedell left the academic controversies which he had 
encountered as Provost of this college for the ecclesiastical 
conflicts of the see of Kilmore, he encountered formidable 
obstacles to the good ordering of his episcopal adminis- 
tration. A particular difficulty arose when he refused 
presentation to the benefice of Kildromfarten to the Dean 
of Kilmore, Dr. Bernard, who was Ussher’s chaplain, and 
wrote vehemently to the primate in defence of his refusal. 
‘Plainly I do thus think, that of all the diseases of the 
Church in these times, next to that of the corruption of 
our courts, this of pluralities is the most deadly and 
pestilent, especially when those are instituted into charges 
ecclesiastical who, were they never so willing, yet for want 
of the language of the people, are unable to discharge 
them ’.!? This associated question of the use of the Irish 
tongue was one in which Ussher shewed to greatest dis- 
advantage. In theory he was oppressed by the prevalent 
ignorance of the people and professed his utmost anxiety 
to counteract its ill effects. ‘The woful estate of the poor 
country wherein I live’, he observed in a sermon before 
James I in England in 1624, ‘is much to be lamented, 
where the people generally are suffered to perish for want 
of knowledge, the vulgar superstitions of popery not doing 
them half that hurt that the ignorance of those common 
principles of the faith doth, which all true Christians are 


16 Ibid. Letter 161. 23 February, 1629. Ussher to Bedell. 
17 Ibid. Letter 178, p. 531. 18 September, 1630. Bedell to Ussher. 
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bound to learn. The consideration whereof hath sometime 
drawn me to treat with those of the opposite party and 
to move them, that, howsoever in other things we did 
differ one from another, yet we should join together in 
teaching those main points, the knowledge whereof was so 
necessary to salvation and of the truth whereof there was 
no controversy betwixt us. But what for the jealousies 
which these distractions in matters of religion have bred 
among us, and what for other respects, the motion took 
small effect ’.18 Bedell, therefore, when he desired to trans- 
late the Bible into Irish and to circulate a short catechism 
in Irish and English, might have confidently expected the 
support of his primate. Instead Ussher dismissed the 
venture as ‘building such castles in the air’.® The 
comment of Elrington is severe but just. ‘ The objection 
affords a melancholy instance of the strength of prejudice. 
The primate, who could so convincingly argue upon the 
impropriety of prayers in an unknown tongue and upon 
the necessity of translating the Scriptures into different 
languages, yet failed to apply his own principles to the 
case immediately before him, the case of the Irish nation. 
Blinded by the false notion of upholding English influence 
by exterminating the Irish language ... the primate 
censured as a mode of confirming superstition and idolatry, 
the first judicious attempt that had been made to spread 
the doctrines of the Reformation throughout the country ’.?° 

The next problem concerned ecclesiastical courts ; for 
Bedell inhibited his chancellor on the ground that his 
patent was null and void, and sat himself as judge in his 
own consistory court. Indeed he was convinced that the 
abuses of the courts Christian were an even graver handicap 
to the church than pluralism. ‘ Amongst all the impedi- 
ments to the work of God amongst us, there is not any 


18 Works II, p. 499. ‘A Brief Declaration of the Universality of the 
Church of Christ’. 

19 Ibid. XV Letter 161, p. 474. 23 February, 1629. Ussher to Bedell. 

20 Ibid. I, p. 118. 
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one greater than the abuse of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ... 
The time was when I hoped the Church of Ireland was 
free from this abuse, at least freer than‘her sister of England; 
but I find I am deceived ... I have been wont also in 
Ireland to except one court ; ... but, trust me, my lord, 
I have heard that it is said among great personages here, 
that my lord primate is a good man, but his court is as 
corrupt as others, some say, worse’.24_ Once again the 
bishop failed to enlist the support of the primate. ‘ The 
way to help this’, Ussher replied, ‘is not to take away 
the jurisdiction of the chancellors and to put it into the 
bishops’ hands alone. All bishops are not like my lord 
of Kilmore’. Not indeed that the primate refused per- 
mission to his suffragan to experiment. ‘ Your course 
of taking pains in keeping courts yourself I will commend, 
so that you condemn not them that think they have 
reason why they should do otherwise ... My chancellor 
is better skilled in the law than I am, and far better able 
to manage matters of that kind; ... and how easy a 
matter it is for a bishop that is ignorant in the law to 
do wrong unto others and run himself into a praemunire; 
and where wrong is done, I know right may more easily 
be had against a chancellor than against a bishop ’.22 The 
rejoinder of Ussher would seem pertinent and cogent ; 
nor is it true to allege that he was indifferent to the short- 
comings of his own court or the proceedings of his chancellor. 
Upon his succession to the primacy indeed he engaged in 
vigorous correspondence with the Lord Keeper in England, 
Bishop Williams of Lincoln, to protest against the powers 
claimed by Dr. Ryves and embodied in his Patent as 
Judge of the Prerogative Court. In the course of this 
dispute Ussher contended for the same principles as Bedell 
in respect of his chancellor; namely, ‘ that the same power 
should be reserved to him and his successors that the 


21 Jbid. XV. Letter 160. 15 February, 1629. Bedell to Ussher. 
22 Ibid. Letter 161. 23 February, 1629. Ussher to Bedell. 
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archbishop of Canterbury retains unto himself in the office 
of Prerogative and Faculties’; he protested ‘did ever 
any reasonable man hold it to be a thing unreasonable, 
that a substitute should be ordered by him that hath 
appointed him to be a substitute ? ’.23) Similarly Bedell’s 
complaint of the harm done to his diocese by the suspension 
of his episcopal jurisdiction during the triennial archiepis- 
copal visitation of the province, would seen to have been 
answered adequately by Ussher. ‘And as for my late 
visiting of your diocese, your lordship need not a whit be 
terrified therewith. It is not to be expected that an 
archbishop passing through a whole province upon a 
sudden, should be able to perform that which a bishop 
may do by leisure in his every year’s visitation ; neither 
may the archbishop meddle with the reformation of any- 
thing but what is presented ; if any such presentation was 
made and reformation of the abuse neglected, there is 
cause to complain of the visitation ’.*4# 

The difference between primate and suffragan indeed 
was that Ussher was cautious to avoid every danger and 
appearance of a praemunire and preferred quieta non 
movere,; whereas Bedell was oppressed by the ineffectiveness 
of the Church of Ireland in respect of the native Irish 
and by the inefficiency of its administration, which he 
sought to remedy by all means at his command, including 
the holding in 1638 of a Diocesan Synod to draw up twenty- 
two canons or regulations for the government of his diocese. 
On the other hand, it must be recorded to Ussher’s credit, 
that he held visitations of his province, and on one occasion, 
shortly after the arrival of Lord Deputy Wentworth, 
during a journey into the north of Ireland, ‘there was 
offered the opportunity of solemnising the translation of 
the bishop of Raphoe and a consecration of the bishop of 
Ardagh in the cathedral church of Armagh, where no 


23 Ibid. I, pp. 70-1. 
24 Ibid. XV. Letter 161, p. 475. 23 February, 1629. Ussher to Bedell. 
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such act had been performed within the memory of any 
man living’. Yet despite these examples, it must be 
conceded that Ussher lacked the gifts of a successful, not 
to say energetic and reforming, primate. Laud indeed 
confessed to Wentworth in reply to his enquiry, that ‘I 
find your lordship hath a good opinion of my Lord Primate’s 
learning and honesty, and I verily think he will not deceive 
your expectation in either ; but you are pleased to ask me 
a question : whether that be all that goes to a good bishop 
and a good governor? I must needs answer, No; but if 
that which is further required be wanting in him, I am 
the more sorry ’.26 Herein the justice of Burnet’s verdict 
on Ussher may be readily agreed. ‘ But no man is entirely 
perfect ; he was not made for the governing part of his 
function. He had too gentle a soul to manage that rough 
work of reforming abuses; and, therefore, he left things 
as he found them. He hoped a time of reformation would 
come ; he saw the necessity of cutting off many abuses 
and confessed that the tolerating those abominable corrup- 
tions that the Canonists had brought in, was such a stain 
upon a church, that in all other respects was the best 
reformed in the world, that he apprehended it would bring 
a curse and ruin upon the whole constitution. But though 
he prayed for a more favourable conjuncture and would 
have concurred in a joint reformation of these things 
very heartily, yet he did not bestir himself suitable to the 
obligations that lay on him for carrying it on ’.?? 

There remains, however, the most serious of all alle- 
gations against Ussher, namely, that he connived at 
presbyterian practices on the part of some of the suffragan- 
bishops of his province, which were irregular, if not indeed 
subversive of the episcopal constitution of the church. 
With the settlement of Ulster there came an influx of 


25 Ibid. Letter 190, p. 572. Ussher to Laud (no date). 

26 Strafford’s Letters: I, p. 136, cited in Ussher: Works, I, p. 122 
footnote. 
27G. Burnet: Life of William Bedell, pp. 86-7. 
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Scottish emigrants, and of ministers (particularly from the 
University of St. Andrew’s) who secured benefices in the 
Church of Ireland. Two of their number became bishops : 
Robert Echlin of Down and Andrew Knox of Raphoe ; of 
whom the irregularities are chiefly related. For in admitting 
their Presbyterian-minded fellow-countrymen to an 
episcopally-governed church, they were alleged to have 
ordained them with the omission of parts of the Ordinal, 
and under pretence that they themselves, though bishops, 
participated in the imposition of hands only as co-presbyters 
with the other officiating ministers. In weighing this 
testimony the contemporary circumstances of the Church 
of Scotland must be remembered. For although James I 
had secured in 1610 the consecration of three hitherto- 
titular Scottish bishops by English bishops according to 
the English Ordinal, they made no attempt on returning 
home to re-ordain their presbyterian parish ministers. 
Moreover, it was not until 1620 that a ‘ Forme and Manner 
of Ordaining Ministers’ was authorized in the Church of 
Scotland ; before which date the two forms available had 
been that contained in the Book of Common Order of 
1561 and the ‘ publicke and solemne form of ordination ’ 
of 1570 which unfortunately has perished. Even as late 
as 1626 there were ministers admitted without episcopal 
ordination ; and it may well have been the case, therefore, 
that the two offending Irish bishops exercised the same 
latitude in Ireland in accordance with contemporary 
Scottish usage, without thereby rendering their ordinations 
invalid from a strictly episcopalian standpoint. 

The evidence of Ussher’s connivance at such irregulari- 
ties, however, is extremely slight. It is recorded that in 
conversation with one of these irregular ministers, Robert 
Blair, concerning his objections to the English Common 
Prayer Book, the primate commented that ‘I perceive 
you'll never be satisfied therein, for still you require what 
ought to be done. I confess all things you except against, 
might, yea ought to be be, removed ; but that cannot be 
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done’. If the matters specified related to the ‘ nocent 
ceremonies ’, or even to other details of the liturgy, Ussher’s 
sentiments could be paralleled from contemporary 
Elizabethan and Jacobean bishops of the Church of 
England; and this item is altogether insufficient for an 
accusation of presbyterian sympathies on his part. Further- 
more, during a metropolitical visitation which he undertook 
in 1632, he found the diocese of Raphoe in much disorder ; 
so that, on the death of Bishop Knox in the following year, 
Ussher wrote to the English Privy Council remarking 
“what great need that diocese hath of a bishop that is 
acquainted with our kind of government I found in my 
last year’s visitation’, and adding a recommendation for 
the filling of the see, ‘in which for the present there is 
not so much as a face seen of the government of the Church 
of England ’. There is no evidence, therefore, to sustain 
a charge of Ussher’s complicity in the irregularities pre- 
vailing in the dioceses of Down and Raphoe. 

Probably the tradition of Ussher’s continuing pres- 
byterian predilections derives from the apparent contra- 
dictions of his attitude during his long residence in England 
from 1640 to his death in 1656. What could be made of 
a primate who at one time received from Charles I the 
revenues of the see of Carlisle and later from Cromwell 
an annuity of £400? Who attended Strafford on the scaffold, 
yet during the civil war passed freely between London and 
Oxford, from the headquarters of the parliamentary to 
those of the royalist forces? Who was invited to become 
a member of the Westminster Assembly and declined, yet 
who, when asked by Charles in the Isle of Wight : ‘ wher- 
ever he found in antiquity that presbyters alone ordained 
any ’, replied that he ‘ could shew his majesty more, even 
where presbyters alone successively ordained bishops, and 
instanced Hierom’s words Epist: ad Evagrium, of the 


28 R. Blair: Autobiography, pp. 79-80. (W. Row: The Life of Mr. 
Robert Blair, containing his Autobiography from 1593-1636.) 
29 Ussher: Works. XVI. Letter 416, pp. 510-511 (n.d.). 
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presbyters of Alexandria choosing and making their own 
bishops from the days of Mark till Heraclus and 
Dionysius °° Perhaps a clue to the mystery is to be found 
in his famous project for the ‘ Reduction of Episcopacy 
unto the form of Synodical Government received in the 
Ancient Church ’ ; in which, after providing for a parochial 
committee of the incumbent, churchwardens and sidesmen 
to oversee the life and conversation of the people, he pro- 
posed the association of presbyters with the bishop at all 
the levels of rural deanery, diocese and province, culmin- 
ating in a national synod. By this means he hoped to 
retain what he believed to be essential to episcopacy as 
practised in the early Church and to combine with it the 
essence of presbyterianism. Nor should it be forgotten 
that after the Restoration the saintly Scottish Bishop 
Robert Leighton strove to translate Ussher’s precepts into 
practice in his dioceses of Dunblane and Glasgow. 

In truth Ussher had a cross-bench mind, appreciating 
the standpoint of both sides in an age of fierce ecclesiastical 
controversy, and seeking so long as the possibility remained 
for accommodation and comprehension. To the end of 
his Irish career he retained evident traces of his early con- 
victions. After a visit to him at Drogheda, Strafford 
observed with astonishment to Laud that he found ‘ not 
so much as a communion table in the chapel, which seemed 
to me strange; no bowing there I warrant you’. To 
which Laud replied, concurring in the ‘ wonder that the 
chapel should never have a communion table in it, save 
that I know some divines are of opinion that nothing 
belonging to that Sacrament is aught extra uswm, and do 
therefore set the table aside in any corner (good enough 
for it) save only at the time of administration ’.*1 Evidently 
standards of churchmanship differed considerably between 
Canterbury and Armagh. In England, however, Ussher 


30M. Sylvester : Reliquiae Baxterianae. Liber I, part ii, § 63, p. 206 
(1696 edition). 
31 Ussher: Works. I, pp. 200-1. 
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was reckoned amongst the Canterburian faction by that 
inveterate enemy of prelacy, William Prynne. ‘ The 
very best and learnedest of all the whole pack of prelates, 
even the Primate of Armagh, Bishop Ussher, of whom 
most men have hitherto had a very honourable opinion 
(though a great servant and instrument of Canterburies in 
Ireland, as appears by sundry original letters to him under 
his own hand), hath extremely degenerated in his Christian 
zeal for the Protestant religion, even in his own bleeding 
country, since he turned royalist and cavalier’.22 In 
theological doctrine indeed the combined testimony of 
Brian Walton, Peter Gunning and Herbert Thorndike 
agreed, that Ussher during his sojourn in England declared 
‘his utter dislike of the doctrine of absolute reprobation 
and held the universality of Christ’s death, and that not 
only in respect of sufficiency but also in regard of efficacy, 
so that all men were thereby salveable ’.83 In respect of 
church polity it may be suggested that his first-hand 
experience of the development of the ecclesiastical situation 
in England, from the Westminster Assembly to the 
Cromwellian experiment of a congeries of sects united by 
force majeure into the external semblance of a church, 
convinced him of the value of episcopacy as the visible 
embodiment of continuity and an essential bond of union. 
Had he lived until the Restoration he might have been as 
staunch a defender of its ecclesiastical settlement with 
its stronger emphasis on episcopacy as Bramhall ; and 
like him, whilst holding of the foreign Reformed churches 
that ‘ I have ever declared my opinion to be that Episcopus 
et Presbyter gradu tantum differunt, non ordine, and con- 
sequently that in places where Bishops cannot be had, the 
ordinatidn of Presbyters standeth valid ; yet on the other 
side, holding as I do, that a Bishop hath superiority in 
degree over a Presbyter, ... the ordination made by such 


82 W. Prynne: A Complete History of the Trial and Condemnation of 
Laud. Dedicatory Epistle, p. 13. 
33 Ussher: Works. I, pp. 292-4. 
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Presbyters as have severed themselves from those Bishops 
unto whom they had sworn canonical obedience, cannot 
possibly by me be excused from being schismatical ’.* 

If Ussher’s greatest renown lies undoubtedly in his 
work as a scholar, the relationship between scholarship 
and churchmanship was so intimate that the glory of the 
one must needs cast its reflection on the other. It was 
upon, the foundation of his patristic and Biblical learning 
that the superstructure of his churchmanship was built. 
He was a man of equal and exemplary industry and piety; 
an earnest and persuasive preacher ; especially diligent 
in the solemn work of ordination and in the practical rules 
given to his ordinands for the discharge of their office as 
pastors and teachers ; and as primate he sought to main- 
tain the relative independence of the Church of Ireland 
in regard to its sister church in England, though always 
in the interest of the Anglo-Irish. In his successful efforts 
to frame for the Church of Ireland its own Canons 
Ecclesiastical, instead of adopting those of England without 
change, Strafford observed of him that ‘the business is 
merely a point of honour (or as Sir Thomas Cognesby 
would have expressed it, a matter of punctilio) lest Ireland 
might become subject to the Church of England, as the 
province of York is to that of Canterbury. Needs forsooth 
we must be a Church of ourselves, which is utterly lost 
unless the Canons here differ, albeit not in substance yet 
in some form, from yours in England ; and this crotchet 
put the good man into such an agony, as you cannot believe 
so learned a man should be troubled withal... The truth 
is, I conceive there are some Puritan correspondents of 
his, that infuse these necessities into his head, besides a 
popular disposition, which inclines him to a desire of pleasing 
all, the sure way I think never to please a man’s self ’.% 

It must be granted, however, that the scholar in Ussher 
militated against the success of the ecclesiastical adminis- 
trator. His frequent and sometimes prolonged absences 


34 Ibid. pp. 258-9. 
35 Ussher: Works. I, p. 178; citing Strafford: Letters, i, 381. 
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in England in search of manuscripts and books for his. 
learned works prevented him from giving an undivided 
attention to the complex of problems pressing upon the 
primate of All Ireland. Once more the verdict of Burnet 
may be echoed : ‘ He was not made for the governing part 
of his function ’.. And those that upon all other accounts 
loved and admired him, lamented this defect in him; 
which was the only allay that seemed left, and without 
which he would have been held perhaps in more veneration 
than was fitting. His physician, Dr. Bootius, that was a 
Dutchman, said truly of him, “ If our Primate of Armagh 
were as exact a disciplinarian, as he is eminent in searching 
antiquity, defending the truth and preaching the Gospel, 
he might without doubt deserve to be made the chief 
Churchman of Christendom ”’.’%* When Bishop Ralph 
Brownrigg of Exeter heard of Ussher’s death, he wrote to 
William Sancroft, “My Lord Primate’s death is a great 
grief to me. I hear from Dean Bernard that he died of a 
pleurisy :—that sickness being unto him as the angel that 
smote St. Peter on the side, and enlarged him out of prison 
and set him at liberty. I Pray God the loss of him is not 
ominous to us ; when such jewels are made up, it argues 
God is removing from us ’.’’ If Ussher was hardly to be 
described without exaggeration as ‘the chief Churchman 
of Christendom’, Dr. Johnson erred little, if at all, in 
calling him ‘the great luminary of the Irish church’, 
Far from the realisation of Bishop Brownrigg’s dismal 
fear that his death signified the removal of the candle- 
stick of the Irish Church, his fame shines even more brightly 
on this tercentenary of his death. So long as Ussher’s 
College and Church can produce churchmen of his pattern, 
their cahdle will be set high upon a candlestick ut luceat 
omnibus qui in domo sunt. 


NORMAN SYKES. 


36 G. Burnet: Life of William Bedell, pp. 87-8. 
37 ©. McNeill : The Tanner Letters. Original Documents and Notices of 
Irish affairs in the 16th and 17th Centuries, extracted from the collection in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford. (Irish Mss. Commission, 1943), p. 389. 
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SENECA AND THE POETS 


SENECA THE YOUNGER is an awkward subject. Unlike his 
unpretentious, eccentric, and entertaining father, he is a 
permanently controversial figure; and his denigrators have 
of late generally had the better of the argument. For 
long he was admired and imitated by men of letters. The 
description of him by the Elizabethan Thomas Preston as 
‘the sage and wittie Seneca’ is more widely known than 
Preston’s name and works. He was admired by Dante 
and Petrarch and often quoted by Montaigne. He is now 
poorly regarded, whether as man or as writer, and no less 
in Great Britain and Ireland than elsewhere. There has 
been no great sign of interest since Duff and Summers 
edited important texts of his between forty and fifty years 
ago. Mr T. S. Eliot’s attentions in his ‘ Selected Essays ’ 
and C. W. Mendell’s ‘ Our Seneca’ (1941) do not amount 
to much. Some spirited efforts have, however, been made 
in his defence. Recently Professor P. J. Enk of Groningen, 
taking the Thyestes as his text, argued in a Public Lecture 
in the University of London that Seneca was both a true 
poet and a true dramatist, and Remo Giomini has now 
given us a ‘ Saggio sulla Fedra di Seneca’ (Rome, 1955). 
E. P. Barker explained Seneca’s character, and in par- 
ticular the rift between the almost too stoical highminded- 
ness and detachment of his writings and the compromises 
of his social and ministerial career, in terms of a ‘ neurotic 
maladjustment ’, based upon frustrated egoism and obses- 
sions of inferiority, accompanied by mental and physical 
weaknesses. No doubt few readers of Seneca are sufficiently 
expert psychologists to form a ready judgment on such a 
question; but we should at least bear Barker’s thesis 
G 
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(0.C.D., pp. 827-8) in mind when reading Seneca’s works, 
which Barker esteems as literature but regards as products 
of an abnormal mentality. Actually, fate so disposed of 
Seneca that, had he been the strongest and wisest of men, 
his career could not have been a success. Silence, com- 
plaisance, or extinction, were the choices open to a man of 
letters under Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. According to 
Dio Cassius, 59.19, his eminence as an orator nearly cost 
him his life under Caligula. Under Claudius he was in 
exile as long as his enemy Messalina lived. Restored in 
A.D. 49 through the influence of Agrippina, he was hence- 
forward tied to her and to her son. After the murder of 
Agrippina, and the death of Burrus, he was left alone with 
the monster, and his wealth and eminence denied him the 
leisure and retirement that he professed to desire. 

It is not my present object to rehabilitate Seneca ; but 
undue harshness of judgment should not be allowed to 
obstruct what De Quincey called ‘the current of our 
sympathies’ with the man whom we are considering under 
one aspect of his thought and art. 

That aspect, namely his attitude to the poets and his 
use of poetic material, is of interest in a writer to whom 
imagination and sensibility are not usually denied by 
critics. His own efforts at versification are, perhaps, of no 
great consequence. Indeed, poetical qualities are more 
apt to emerge in passages where his prose forgets rhetoric 
and epigram and assumes a poetic colour and spontaneity 
and simplicity under the influence of some poetic associa- 
tion or some perhaps imperfectly remembered verses. Such 
are passages where Seneca in exile re-echoes laments in 
Ovid’s Tristia, for example :—‘ Haec, utcumque potui, 
longo iam situ obsoleto et hebetato animo composui. quae 
si aut parum respondere ingenio tuo aut parum mederi 
dolori uidebuntur, cogita quam non possit is alienae uacare 
consolationi quem ‘sua mala occupatum tenent, et quam 
non facile latina ei homini uerba succurrant quem bar- 
barorum inconditus et barbaris quoque humanioribus 
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grauis fremitus circumsonat’.! At times even, unaided 
by any poet’s example, he creates phrases in which 
appropriateness of imagery and simplicity of language 
unite to produce a poetical effect, as when he says: ‘ in 
eodem prato bos herbam quaerit, canis leporem, ciconia 
lacertam ’.? It is significant that he claims for philosophers 
the right to employ imagery and criticizes those who 
consider it a monopoly of poets.? Seneca’s affinity with 
the poets and his interest in their writings are amply 
revealed by the frequent quotations, especially from a 
few favourite poets, that occur throughout his works 
But before considering his use of poetic material, it will 
be of interest to see what he has to say about poetry and 
the poets. 

We must not expect anything very systematic, for his 
thought is ‘rather spasmodic than consistent ’ (Barker) ; 
moreover, Seneca’s remarks on literature are most 
frequently obiter dicta in philosophical contexts, and he 
adopts or affects a philosophical approach to literature 
as to all else; but what particularly makes his observations 
interesting is the strongly personal nature of his reactions 
and convictions. 

Since, in spite of his evident love for many of the poets, 
Seneca has some hard things to say about them, let us 
first consider one or two passages where he appears as 
their friend and ally. In Epistle 108, 8-11, he proclaims 
the superiority of verse over prose for driving home 
philosophical truths, concluding with these words : ‘ Eadem 
neglegentius audiuntur minusque percutiunt, quamdiu 
soluta oratione dicuntur : ubi accessere numeri et egregium 


1 Dial. 11. 18. 9. Likewise Dial. 12. 11. 5. Duff compares these with 
Trist. 3. 14. 47 ff. and 3. 7. 45 ff. respectively. See his and Summers’s 
notes passim. 

2 Epist. 108. 29. Landor thought Petronius’ ‘ nune etiam languori 
tuo gratias ago’ (129. 4) the most beautiful sentence in the Latin language. 
Seneca’s sentence (which caught the eye of Petrarch) would be a strong 
candidate, if such an award were possible. 

3 Erist. 59. 6. 
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sensum adstrinxere certi pedes, eadem illa sententia uelut 
lacerto excussa torquetur. de contemptu pecuniae multa 
dicuntur et longissimis orationibus hoc praecipitur, ut 
homines in animo, non in patrimonio, putent esse diuitias : 
eum esse locupletem qui paupertati suae aptus est et 
paruo se diuitem fecit. magis tamen feriuntur animi cum 
carmina eiusmodi dicta sunt: 


Is minimo eget mortalis qui minimum cupit. 
Quod uult habet qui uelle quod satis est potest.’ 


The tribute to poetry as an ideal didactic medium is not 
greatly in accordance with modern ideas ; but it was a 
characteristically Roman point of view, advanced, not 
without irony, by Horace,* and, with no irony, by 
Lucretius.* Coming from a Roman writer of philosophical 
prose, it may be accepted as a tribute of considerable 
enthusiasm. Looking at the matter in this way, we may 
take it as an actual, if not an intended, compliment to 
Virgil, when Seneca, disagreeing with Virgil about the 
proper seed-time for beans and millet, declares that Virgil’s 
purpose in the Georgics was aesthetic rather than didactic— 
‘Vergilius noster, qui non quid uerissime, sed quid decen- 
tissime, diceretur adspexit, nec agricolas docere uoluit, 
sed legentes delectare ’.6 In another passage Seneca declares 
that poets have as good things to say as philosophers— 
“Quam multa poetae dicunt quae philosophis aut dicta 
sunt aut dicenda!’?’ These words, and the verses that 
Seneca quotes, iambic verses by Publilius Syrus and by 
Seneca’s correspondent Lucilius himself, show that Seneca 
is thinking exclusively of the didactic function of poetry. 
His obsession with poetry is clear enough. The innumerable 
citations speak for themselves. It appears that he enjoyed 
poetry as a congenial form of artistic creation, but that his 


4 Epist. II. 1. 118-138. 5 T, 921-950. 
6 Epist. 86. 15-16, concerning Georg. 1. 215-16. 
? Epist. 8. 8. 
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determination to appear before the world as a sage impelled 
him to comment on poetry chiefly from a philosophic point 
of view. The result is a kind of literary criticism that 
would nowadays be regarded as limited in scope to the 
point of inadequacy. Yet Seneca is opposed to what he 
himself recognizes as narrowness in the approach of those 
grammatict whom he stigmatizes as pedants. For Seneca 
this breed of researcher, who to-day would aspire to 
candidature for a Ph.D., is typified by the chalcenteric 
Didymus, of whom Seneca writes as follows: ‘ He wrote 
4,000 volumes ; I should be sorry for him if he had even 
read so much useless matter. Among the subjects he 
investigates are the following:—Where was Homer born? 
Who was Aeneas’ real mother? Was Anacreon more of 
a lecher or a drunkard? Was Sappho promiscuous?—and 
other things that anyone who knew them ought to forget ’.® 
Elsewhere he deprecates antiquarian researches on Ennius 
and Virgil, thereby revealing an attitude which, as we 
shall see, earned him the disapproval of Aulus Gellius.® 
In the De Breuitate Vitae he tells us that this ‘inane 
studium superuacua discendi’ had begun in Greece and 
spread to Rome—‘ Graecorum iste morbus fuit, quaerere 
quem numerum Vlixes remigum habuisset, prior scripta 
esset Ilias an Odyssea, praeterea an eiusdem essent auctoris, 
alia deinceps huius notae, quae siue contineas, nihil tacitam 
conscientiam iuuant, siue proferas, non doctior uidearis 
sed molestior.’!® One concludes that Seneca would have 
found Professor Page’s ‘ The Homeric Odyssey’ molestior 
quam doctior. In this he would, of course, have been as 
wrong as he was in lumping together the problems of the 
date and authorship of the epics with such questions as 
Tiberius, according to Suetonius, used to put to the 
grammatici of his day—‘ quae mater Hecubae, quod 
Achilli nomen inter uirgines fuisset, quid Sirenes cantare 


8 Epist. 88. 37. 9 Epist. 108. 32-4. 
10 Dial. 10. 13. 2. 
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sint solitae ? ’ 4 Seneca’s protests are those of a philosopher, 
who is angry that commentators should go grubbing for [| 
trivial information in what he regards as treasure-houses_ | 
of inspired wisdom. On one of the rare occasions when 
Seneca himself indulges in philological commentary, he 
gives us, among other things, the useful information that 
at Virgil, Aeneid XII, 709, cernere is used for decernere, 
where most manuscripts give the unmetrical reading 
decernere. Even so, Seneca is needlessly apologetic— 
“Non id ago nunc hac diligentia ut ostendam quantum 
tempus apud grammaticum perdiderim’, and he soon j} 
explains that all this is really leading up to a philosophic 
theme.” 

Consistent with Seneca’s distaste for antiquarianism and 
for the grammarians’ interest in early Latin was his own | 
modernity of poetic taste and lack of appreciation for 
archaic writers. In this Seneca was completely at variance | 
with the literati of the succeeding century, Fronto and 
Aulus Gellius and their associates, who preferred Ennius 
and Cato to Virgil and Cicero and detested the literary 
predilections of Seneca. Both extremes illustrate the one- 
sidedness of Roman literary criticism. Of those chrono- 
logically in a position to view and assess both the old and 
the new in poetry, only two men seem to have been able 
to see straight and clear, Virgil, whose genius, at once 
conservative and constructive, while creating literary forms | 
expressive of the moral and intellectual atmosphere of his : 
age, embraced and immortalized what antiquity had handed 
down, and Quintillian, the humane and open-minded 
educationalist, with no axe to grind, no vanities to parade, 
and no frustrations to disguise. 

Serieca, as we have seen, considers that verse can 
be a better medium than prose for effective expression of 
significant truths. In the instances he quotes, the lines 
commended are of a moralizing kind. When Seneca attacks 


11 Suet., Tib. 70. 12 Bpist. 58. 1-6. : 
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poets, he attacks them chiefly for failure to give satis- 
faction from a moral point of view. All allowance being 
made for the intellectual superiority of Plato, Seneca’s 
attitude is similar to his in kind. It was also the attitude 
of the Epicureans. It is the attitude of Marcel Aymé in 
“Le Confort Intellectuel’ (1949). Poets are criticized for 
misuse of a medium envisaged, not in terms of the poets’ 
purposes, but of the philosophers ’. It follows that censure 
is addressed chiefly to their subject-matter and opinions 
and that interest in questions of poetic style is not greatly 
in evidence. There are, it is true, passages in which 
allegedly misleading poetic imagery is criticized. In the 
Naturales Quaestiones Seneca discusses the nature of wind. 
He quotes Aeneid I, 53-54, where Virgil describes the 
winds imprisoned in the cave of Aeolus— 


luctantes uentos tempestatesque sonoras 
imperio premit ac uinclis et carcere frenat. 


It is not difficult for Seneca to prove that this is bad 
physics, but he shows no interest in the question of the 
validity of poetic imagery, and his solemn refutation implies 
a failure to appreciate the reality of the poet’s task or 
of the poet’s privilege."* In the De Benefictis he castigates 
the Stoic philosopher Chrysippus for a not displeasing 
fancy, according to which, since the Graces are daughters 
of Jupiter, we should consider ungratefulness as sacrilege 
and an affront to such pretty girls. ‘Istae uero ineptiae 
poetis relinquantur,’ says Seneca, ‘ quibus aures oblectare 
propositum est et dulcem fabulam nectere.’'* When 
arguing, in the Consolatio addressed to Marcia, on the 
familiar theme that no sufferings await the dead, he attacks 
the legendary picture of the Underworld, and his words 
are of memorable eloquence, reminiscent of Lucretius and 
Horace—‘ Cogita nullis defunctum malis adfici, illa quae 


18 N.Q. 6. 18. 4-5. 14 De Ben. 1. 4. 4-5. 
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nobis inferos faciunt terribiles fabulam esse, nullas imminere 
mortuis tenebras nec carcerem nec flumina igne flagrantia 
nec obliuionis amnem nec tribunalia et reos et in illa 
libertate tam laxa ullos iterum tyrannos’. Then he turns 
to the poets, whose use, whether naive or symbolistic, of 
such images has helped to perpetuate a feeling about death [ 
that Seneca deplores— Luserunt ista poetae et uanis nos 
agitauere terroribus.’’® A similar attitude to the prestige 
lent by poets to undesirable traditions of mythology 
appears in the De Breuitate Vitae, where he speaks of | 
‘“poetarum furor fabulis humanos errores alentium’ ; ® 
and Lactantius quotes with approval a passage from a 
lost work of Seneca, in which the philosopher, with a 
topical sarcasm that recalls the Ludus de Morte Claudii, 
scoffs at the poets’ picture of Jupiter as an elderly roué 
who evades responsibility for the fruit of his amours— 
‘Quid ergo est, quare apud poetas salacissimus Iuppiter 
desierit liberos tollere? utrum sexagenarius factus est et 
illi lex Papia fibulam imposuit? an impetrauit ius trium | 





liberorum? an tandem illi uenit in mentem: 
ab alio exspectes alteri quod feceris, 


et timet ne quis sibi faciat quod ipse Saturno?’?!? In 
the De Vita Beata Seneca imagines Jupiter himself as out 
of patience with the ‘ ineptiae poetarum ’ concerning him,'* 
and in the De Beneficiis the philosopher asserts that the 
poets, who do not even agree with one another in such 
details of their mythology as names, are frivolously in- 
different to truth—‘poetae non putant ad rem pertinere 
uerum dicere, sed aut necessitate coacti aut decore corrupti 
id quemque uocari iubent quod belle facit ad uersum.’ 
In De Beneficits VII, 23.1 there is an amusing attack on 
Virgilian and Ovidian hyperbole—‘ In hoc omnis hyperbole 





15 Dial. 6. 19. 4. 16 Dial. 10. 16. 5. 
17 Inst. Diu. 1. 16. 10. 18 Dial. 7. 26. 6. 
19 De Ben. 1. 3. 10. 
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extenditur, ut ad uerum mendacio ueniat.  itaque ille 
(sc. Vergilius), cum dixit 


qui candore niues anteirent, cursibus auras, 


quod non poterat fieri dixit, ut crederetur quantum 
plurimum posset. Et qui (sc. Ouidius) dixit 


his inmobilior scopulis, uiolentior amne, 


nemini hoc quidem se persuasurum putauit, aliquem tam 
inmobilem esse quam scopulum.’”’ This passage is a clear 
instance of Seneca’s frequent practice of quoting from 
memory and with no recollection of the poet’s context; 
for the passage from which Ovid’s verse is quoted (Met. 
XIII, 789 ff.) is, in fact, a humorous parody of hyperbole, 
and contains in nineteen lines no less than twenty-six 
comparatives similar to tnmobilior scopulis. Elsewhere 
he speaks of ‘carmina poetarum, quae adfectibus nostris 
facem subdant, quibus diuitiae uelut unicum uitae decus 
ornamentumque laudantur.’ 2° The poets are even attacked 
by the millionaire philosopher for their fascination with the 
word aurum and its derivatives. The scapegoat in this 
case is Ovid, and the passages quoted from him in con- 
nection with this offence are taken from descriptions of 
the golden mansion and the golden chariot of the Sun- 
God, and have no reference to gold as a form of human 
wealth.*!_ The poets are even condemned for their Utopian 
references to a ‘Golden Age’. A glance at the Index 
Verborum Vergilianus will show how liable Virgil too would 
have been to censure on this score. Considering the nature 
of this and the preceding criticisms, one sees what Roman 
poets had to contend with. In a people among whom 
moral preoccupations had much force, yet without much 
demand that practice should go hand in hand with precept, 
a people, moreover, that only slowly and reluctantly learned 


20 Hpist. 115, 12 ff. 21 Met. 2. 1 ff and 107 ff. 
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from the Greeks and from their own poets that beauty 
claims the love of civilized man, the professional moralist’s 
attitude to poetry was only too likely to take the form of 
ethical philistinism masquerading as superior culture. 

From what has been said it will be understood that 
Seneca’s expressed attitudes towards poetry and poets 
are not those on which a modern critic would be expected 
to base his observations, and that they do not suggest 
any great sympathy with, or understanding of, the poet’s 
vocation. In spite of that, the rich abundance of poetic 
quotation throughout Seneca’s works clearly shows that, 
whatever the nature and motives of his love for poetry, 
it was ardent and constant. There are, indeed, few prose 
writers who quote the poets so frequently. 

It is of interest to note what poets he quotes, and with 
what comparative frequency. Roman poets, as we should 
expect, vastly preponderate over Greek ones, and, as we 
shall see, there are among the latter two who occupy a 
specially favoured position. The first thing that strikes 
the reader is the almost total neglect of dramatic poets 
in the works of the only Roman author whose tragedies 
have survived. Among the Greeks, all we hear of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles is that they, with Euripides, shared 
Anaxagoras’ opinion about the annual flooding of the 
Nile.” In Epistle 115 a dozen lines from Euripides’ Danaé 
are quoted in Latin trimeters, followed by an anecdote 
concerning the first production of the play, which Seneca 
seems to have confused with the Bellerophon.?® Elsewhere 
a few words are quoted, once in Greek, twice in Latin. 
Homer too is a remarkable absentee, apart from two or 
three facetious quotations in the Ludus de Morte Claudit. 

The.Roman dramatists are equally ignored, in part, 
perhaps, because they suffered from what was in Seneca’s 
eyes the disqualification of antiquity. Naevius and Ennius 
make the scantiest of appearances. Accius’ old tag 


22 N.Q. 4. 2. 17. 23 Hist. 115. 14-15. 
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‘oderint dum metuant ’ is quoted more than once, but this 
is the only sign of interest, and Pacuvius does not occur. 
In Epistle 80, 7-8, some lines are quoted from a dramatic 
author dealing with Agamemnon and Menelaus ; but the 
context is such that the reader’s interest is directed, not 
to the lines quoted, but to the actor who speaks them, 
and the actor himself is introduced because Seneca’s 
theme is ‘ All the world’s a stage ’—‘ hic humanae uitae 
mimus’. Practically the only reference to the comic 
dramatists is a commendation of Terence’s 


homo sum ; humani nihil a me alienum puto, 
and the following quotation from Pomponius—- 


quidam adeo in latebras refugere, ut putent in turbido 
esse quicquid est in luce.*4 


Of the poets of the Ciceronian age, Cicero himself, as we 
have seen, was poorly regarded by Seneca. His practice 
of translating passages of Greek poetry into Latin verse is, 
however, commended and mentioned by Seneca as his 
own example in translating into Latin iambics part of the 
famous ‘Hymn to Zeus’ by the Stoic philosopher 
Cleanthes.2* Lucretius is quoted five times, always with 
approval ; for among Seneca’s virtues was considerable 
freedom from philosophic sectarianism. Following his 
father’s example, Seneca strongly commends Publilius 
Syrus more than once and quotes aphoristic verses of his, 
such as— 


cuiuis potest accidere quod cuiquam potest.” 


He also gives us a meritorious line from Varro Atacinus’ 
translation of Apollonius Rhodius— 


omnia noctis erant placida composta quiete.?? 


24 Epist. 3. 6. 25 Hpist. 107. 10-11. 
26 Dial. 9. 11. 8 ; ef. Hpist. 8. 8 and 9 and Seneva Rhet., Contr. 7. 3. 8-9. 
27 Epist. 56. 6; cf. Seneca Rhet., Contr. 7. 1 27. 
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Coming to the Augustan age, we have a line of Tibullus 
erroneously ascribed to Ovid, and Maecenas’ celebrated 
verses praying for life at any price, verses which make 
Seneca doubt if Virgil had ever read to Maecenas his own 
stoical phrase, ‘ usque adeone mori miserum est ?’ 28 We 
have also three quotations from Horace’s Satires. So we 
come to Virgil and Ovid, the two poets from whom the 
vast majority of Seneca’s quotations come. The quotations 
from Ovid are nearly as numerous as all those from other 
poets, Greek and Latin, apart from Virgil ; and the quota- 
tions from Virgil are about four times as numerous as 
those from Ovid. Nearly all the Ovidian quotations are 
from the Metamorphoses, and more of these appear in the 
Naturales Quaestiones than elsewhere. It seems probable 
that the Metamorphoses was by Seneca’s side, or fresh 
in his mind, when he was composing this work. Since 
Virgil was the main source of quotation, and clearly 
Seneca’s favourite poet, it is of particular interest to 
examine his use of Virgilian material. 

The quotations from Virgil draw upon Eclogues I, II, 
and X, and all the books of the Georgics and the Aeneid. 
The two books most prominent in quotation are Georgics 
I and Aeneid VI. Some passages are quoted more than 
once, sometimes in very different contexts and to illustrate 
very different points. For example, Seneca twice quotes 
lines 6-10 of the first Eclogue— 


O Meliboee, deus nobis haec otia fecit. 

namque erit ille mihi semper deus, illius aram 

saepe tener nostris ab ouilibus imbuet agnus. 

ille meas errare boues, ut cernis, et ipsum 

ludere quae uellem calamo permisit agresti. 
In Epistle 73 interest is concentrated on the word otia 
and the point made is that the contemplative man is 
indebted to peace-preserving rulers for a finer otvwm than 


28 Hpist. 101. 11-13. 
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Virgil’s bucolic subjects enjoy—' Si illa quoque otia multum 
auctori suo debent, quorum munus hoc maximum est : 


ille meas errare boues, ut cernis, et ipsum 
ludere quae uellem calamo permisit agresti, 


quanti aestimamus hoc otium quod inter deos agitur, quod 
deos facit?’*® In the De Beneficiis the emphasis is on 
deus, which in Virgil refers to Octavian, and God’s blessings 
are shown, in a passage of Senecan eloquence at its best, 
as far transcending the humble aspirations of the shepherds 
—‘ Ille deus est non qui paucas boues, sed qui per totum 
orbem armenta dimisit, qui gregibus ubique passim 
uagantibus pabulum praestat, qui pascua hibernis aestiua 
substituit, qui non calamo tantum cantare et agreste atque 
inconditum carmen ad aliquam tamen obseruationem 
modulari docuit, sed tot artes, tot uocum uarietates, tot 
sonos, alios spiritu nostro, alios externo cantus edituros 
commentus est.’ %° It will have been noticed that in these 
two passages the poet’s words are represented as applicable 
to a higher or wider truth than his context implies. This 
is a common practice of Seneca’s, and it is particularly 
prevalent in quotations from Virgil: a philosophical, 
symbolical, or allegorical twist is given to a quotation 
that in its context does not admit, or at least does not 
require, the interpretation given by the philosopher. There 
are, it need scarcely be said, numerous quotations (they 
are indeed the majority) in connection with which no such 
extension or distortion is practised. For example, in 
Epistle 90. 37, Virgil’s lines in Georgics I, beginning ‘ nulli 
subigebant arua coloni’, are quoted in a perfectly simple 
and natural way, since Seneca is describing the happiness 
of primitive man. Similarly Virgil’s ‘ forsan et haec olim 


29 Epist. 73. 10-11. 

30 De Ben. 4. 6. 4-5. So too N.Q. 1. 17. 5 and 5. 1. 1 (Hel. 2. 25-6) ; 
Dial. 7. 14. 3 and Epist. 90. 11 (Georg. 1. 139-40); Dial. 10. 9. 2 and 
Epist. 108. 26 (Georg. 3. 66-7) ; Dial. 7. 19. 1, De Ben. 5. 17. 5, and Epist. 
12. 9. (Aen. 4. 653). 
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meminisse iuuabit’ is quoted as a suitable motto for a 
man ‘in ipsis positus difficultatibus’, and in a passage 
of the Naturales Quaestiones, concerning the. various winds, 
Seneca appropriately quotes Virgil’s 


una Eurusque Notusque ruunt creberque procellis 
Africus, 


and, still more appropriately, Ovid’s elaborate description 
of Eurus, Zephyrus, Boreas, and Auster, in Metamorphoses 
I. 61-66.*1 In the latter instance the quotation has also an 
ornamental value, and there are many instances of 
quotation as a purely literary device. The degree to which 
an impression of ostentation is received will largely depend 
on the reader’s taste or distaste for poetic quotation. 
Thus, discussing the theme ‘ caelum non animum mutant 
qui trans mare currunt’, Seneca writes as follows— 
“ Licet uastum traieceris mare, licet, ut ait Vergilius noster, 


terraeque urbesque recedant, 


sequentur te, quocumque perueneris, uitia’.82 Few, at 
any rate, would blame him for letting his mind turn to 
Virgil when he finds himself writing about bees—‘ Apes, 
ut aiunt, debemus imitari, quae uagantur et flores ad 
mel faciendum idoneos carpunt, deinde quicquid attulere 
disponunt ac per fauos digerunt et, ut Vergilius noster ait, 


liquentia mella 
stipant et dulci distendunt nectare cellas.’ %% 


I shall close with a few of the instances in which Seneca 
gives to a passage quoted from Virgil some unexpected 
interpretation, or some extension of reference, usually in 


31 Hpist. 78.15 and N.Q. 5. 16. 1-2. 

32 Hpist. 28. 1. Cf. (e.g.) Epist. 53. 3, Dial. 6. 17. 2 and 21. 5, and 
De Ben. 6. 41. 2. This kind of quotation, both of Virgil and of Ovid, is 
prominent in N.Q. 

33 Bpist. 84.3. 
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a philosophical direction. In Epistle 122 Seneca is com- 
plaining of those who go to bed late and rise late. He 
calls such persons antipodes, people whose day is our night, 
and amusingly applies to them, with a necessary modi- 
fication, Virgil’s description of the antipodal world, in 
Georgics I, 250-51, 


nosque ubi primus equis Oriens adflauit anhelis 
ills sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 


The lines are given a new implication, and there is wit 
and propriety in the transference. These qualities are less 
in evidence in the passage where Seneca quotes at length 
Virgil’s elaborate description of a fine young foal, and 
adds—‘ Dum aliud agit Vergilius noster, descripsit uirum 
fortem ’, and even adds that the lines in question would 
make a fine description of Cato.** He is, however, obliged 
to omit the lines about the best colours to look for in a 
young horse. 

A quotation distorted from the meaning of its context 
is frequently given a moral implication if the context lacks 
one. In Eclogues I. 73, 


insere nunc, Meliboee, piros, pone ordine uites 


refers to dispossessed farmers : in Seneca’s Epistle tor. 4, 
it refers to sudden death in the midst of money-making. 
In Aeneid VI. 513-14, 


namque ut supremam falsa inter gaudia noctem 
egerimus nosti 


refers to the last night of Troy : in Seneca’s Epistle 59. 17 
it refers to anyone’s ‘ morning after the night before.’ 
In Aeneid IV. 3-4, 


multa uiri uirtus animo multusque recursat 
gentis honos 


34 Bist. 95. 67 ff. (Georg. 3. 75 ff.). 
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describes Dido’s infatuation for Aeneas: in Seneca’s 
Epistle 102. 30 it describes posterity’s sentiments towards 
one who has left behind him ‘ footprints on the sands of 
time.’ In Aeneid I. 327 ff. the lines beginning 


o—quam te memorem, uirgo? namque haud tibi uoltus 
mortalis, nec uox hominem sonat 


eerRRNpENS seryiene* 


are addressed by Aeneas to the nymph who is really 
Venus in disguise: in Seneca’s Epistle 115. 5, they are 
the exclamation of one beholding the vision of virtue 
incarnate in a saintly man. Sometimes there is a moral 
stated or implied in the text quoted, but the moral drawn 
by Seneca is different. In Georgics IV. 212-13, 


ee oe 


rege incolumi mens omnibus una est ; 
amisso rupere fidem, 


though it refers to a community of bees, also suggests a 
community of men: such an association was already 
established when Plato was composing his Republic, 
where he says ‘ vuag 0° husig buiv te abroig ™ Te addy 
Tbr, Oorep Ev auhvecwy Hyemdvac te Kal PBaoiréac, eyevvi- 
caus. 35 When the lines are quoted in  Seneca’s 
Epistle 114, 23, the hive represents, not a community, 
but an individual, and the queen bee represents his 
reasoning faculty—‘ rex noster est animus.’ Again, in 
Georgics IV. 132, ‘ regum aequabat opes animis’ describes 
the contentment of a poor plot-holder living on his own 
produce ; in Seneca’s De Beneficiis I, 7.1, it is misquoted 
as ‘regum aequauit opes animo’ and made to refer to a 
poor benefactor whose graciousness enhances the value i 
of what he gives. In Aeneid II. 354, ‘una salus uictis 

nullam sperare salutem’ is the rhetorical conclusion of 

Aeneas’ “ pep talk’”’ to his men; in Seneca’s Naturales 

Quaestiones VI. 2.2, its universal application is firmly 


35 Rep. 7 (520 b). 
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insisted upon—‘ Hoc itaque generi humano dictum puta 
quod illis subita captiuitate inter ignes et hostem 
stupentibus dictum est.’ Finally, it is of interest to notice 
one among several instances in which a passage of Virgil 
is treated in an allegorical or symbolical manner. In 
Epistle 56. 12, Seneca quotes Virgil’s description of Aeneas 
affected with unwonted timidity as he withdraws from 
Troy, carrying his father and leading his son by the hand— 


et me, quem dudum non ulla iniecta mouebant 
tela neque aduerso glomerati ex agmine Grai, 
nunc omnes terrent aurae, sonus excitat omnis 
suspensum et pariter comitique onerique timentem. 


This scene is treated by Seneca as a representation of the 
condition of those who suffer from anxiety because of 
material entanglements and_ responsibilities—‘ Quem- 
cumque ex istis felicibus elegeris, multa trahentibus, 
multa portantibus, uidebis illum “‘ comitique onerique 
timentem’”’’. He even asserts that the Aeneas described in 
the earlier part of Aeneid II, who has no thought for 
anything but battle, and, therefore, no fears or anxieties, 
is a philosopher, sapiens, while the Aeneas who is fearful 
because of his responsibilities as a son and a father is 
unphilosophical, imperitus. Strange that Stoicism could so 
blind a reasonably practical Roman to the realities of 
a human situation! Greek philosophy was a beverage 
that Roman heads could not always carry. In Epistle 
104. 10, the Trojans’ belief that they had escaped from 
their enemies, as expressed in Aeneid III. 282-3— 


euasisse tot urbes 
Argolicas mediosque fugam tenuisse per hostes, 


is treated as symbolical of man’s illusion of security after 

difficulties surmounted. In Virgil the Trojans’ confidence 

is illusory because at the stage described in Book III of the 

Aeneid the Trojans were still far from their goal ; in Seneca 
H 
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the illusion is due to man’s inner restlessness and anxiety, 
which destroy the peace he could enjoy—‘ Ipsa pax timores 
subministrabit. ne tutis quidem habebitur fides con- 
sternata semel mente.’ 

We have considered the poets, and chiefly the greatest 
of Roman poets, as seen and appreciated and interpreted 
by 1 thoughtful Roman of wide culture and considerable | 
originality. Since his approach to poetry is that of a 
somewhat doctrinaire philosopher, his treatment tends to 
be one-sided. About his enthusiasm there can be no doubt, 
and it seems clear that he had much poetry stored up in 
his memory, from which he often quoted without consulting 
a text. Fundamentally, though he is anything but a 
materialist, he is an example of that utilitarianism which 
pervaded Roman thought in every sphere. A public thus 
minded is not an ideal one for poets, and so it is perhaps 
not altogether surprising that Roman poetry never 
developed in proportion to its triumphs in the first century 
B.C, | 


W. S. MAGUINNESS 
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The copy for the Folio text of ‘ Richard III’ with a note on the 
copy for the Folio text of ‘King Lear’. J. K. Watton. 
Pp. 164. Auckland University College. Monograph Series 
No. 1. 1955. 


Many years have elapsed since a Trinity College alumnus has 
made a contribution to Shakespearean scholarship. It is all the 
more gratifying, therefore, to find Mr. Walton treading in 
pathways first explored by Malone and Dowden. Much water 
has passed under bridges since their days, and now the stream, 
more turbid and obscure in its flow, is moving towards unknown 
destinations. 

An epoch had been marked almost a century ago by the 
publication of the celebrated Cambridge edition of Shakespeare. 
It gave us a text far more satisfactory than anything that had 
hitherto appeared, and seemed for long enough definitive. 
But A. W. Pollard in his Quartos and Folios of Shakespeare 
(1920) re-opened issues. Bringing modern bibliographical 
methods to bear, he discriminated between the Good and 
Bad Quartos, and gave new authority to the latter as sources 
for a critical Shakespearean text. Had they been printed 
from Shakespeare’s holograph manuscripts? From his ‘ fowle 
papers’? Or from playhouse transcripts based on these ? 
And if so, were they not often more trustworthy sources for 
his text than the first Folio of 1623? For some thirty-five years 
controversy has raged round these and kindred topics, from 
which a considerable body of agreed opinion has emerged. 
Much recent work has turned upon the sources of the texts 
in the first Folio ; and here both knowledge and conjecture 
have advanced into regions beyond the scope of the Cambridge 
editors. So far have specialists now gone—to take a single 
example—that they claim they can discriminate with assurance 
between the work of two compositors (known as A and B) 
in certain plays in the first Folio. 

Dr. Alice Walker in her Textual problems of the first Folio 
(1953) put forward a complicated view of the Folio text of 
Richard III, She conjectured that Shakespeare’s autograph 
MS. was found to be defective in two places, and ‘ was patched 
up by pages taken from a playhouse marked’ copy of Quarto 
3 (1602) with the intention of printing from it—that Jaggard 
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the printer preferred a printed copy, and so ‘this composite 
manuscript was collated with a copy of Quarto 6 (1622) ’. 
From this in her view the Folio Richard III was printed. This 
complicated theory is an extension of that summarised by Sir 
Walter Greg in his Editorial problems of Shakespeare (2nd edition, 
1951), and has it must be confessed a considerable body of 
scholarly opinion behind it. 

Undeterred by all this Mr. Walton advances with admirable 
courage the novel view that the Folio text of Richard III is 
based throughout on that of the third quarto, which had been 
collated and corrected from a manuscript source, but not with 
uniform accuracy. It is impossible to summarise in a short i 
notice Mr. Walton’s exposition of the minutiae of textual | 
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criticism. It must suffice to say that his views have the merit 

of simplicity, that he supports them by a phalanx of con- 
vincing argument, and that they have already commended 
themselves to specialists best qualified to pass judgment upon 
them. He certainly appears to have established his case. In 

a short concluding section Mr. Walton applies similar methods 

to the Folio text of King Lear. On this topic we await with 
interest a fuller study from his pen. The book is well printed, 

a credit to Auckland University College, and its complicated 
pages are admirably free from misprints. 


H. O. WHITE 
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Plato’s Phaedo, translated with Introduction and Commentary 
by R. Hackrortu. Cambridge University Press. 1955. 
vii + 200 pp. 2ls. 


Tue need for a revision of John Burnet’s classic 1911 edition 
of the Phaedo has become increasingly apparent with the : 
progress of Platonic studies. Burnet’s unorthodox views on the 
Socratic problem are now generally rejected, and his attitude : 
towards Orphism was moulded towards excessive credulity 
by the work of Rohde and Dieterich. Professor Hackforth’s 
Phaedo cannot be called a new edition for there is no Greek 
text ; but his trenchant introduction, and his many detailed 
notes on points of reading, syntax and interpretation, provide 
a welcome and useful supplement to Burnet. 

In Professor Hackforth’s view the main purpose of the 
dialogue is ‘to extend and deepen, through the mouth of a 
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consciously Platonised Socrates, the essential teaching of 
Socrates himself, namely, that man’s supreme concern is the 
“tendance of his soul”’...’. This is a typically well-balanced 
assessment. The suggested date of ‘387 or very little later’ 
is also reasonable. The dialogue, he thinks, was written in the 
interval between Plato’s return from Sicily and the founding 
of the Academy. ‘The absence of any social or political 
reference ’ is certainly striking ; but it is perhaps not entirely 
true to say that the ethics of the dialogue are ‘ wholly 
individualistic ’ in view of Socrates’s reasoned acquiescence in 
the verdict of the Athenian jury (99a). Professor Hackforth 
makes out a good case for dating the Phaedo before the 
Symposium though nearly all the stylometrists put the 
Symposium first. 

Other points of interest in the Introduction are the emphatic 
rejection of the view that the doctrine of the tri-partite soul 
is adumbrated in the Phaedo, and the attractive conjecture 
(it can be no more) that Phaedo is chosen as narrator because 
he, in fact, reported the events of Socrates’s last hours to a 
Plato not yet recovered from the illness mentioned at 59b. 

The arrangement of the translation in chapters prefaced by 
short summaries and concluded by exposition and comment 
will be familiar to readers of the author’s Phaedrus and Philebus. 
The translation is close and' accurate. Occasionally the con- 
versational flavour may be a little too strong for some tastes. 
A typical passage is : ‘Then where do we get that knowledge 
from? Mustn’t it be from the objects we mentioned just now, 
the equal logs or stones or whatever they were that we saw ? 
Didn’t they lead us to conceive of that other something? You 
do regard it as something other than those things, don’t you ?’ 
(p. 69). But Hackforth could point to many racy idioms in the 
original. His version as a whole is clear and reads easily, rising 
in tone with the grandeur of the myth and conveying 4 large 
measure of the pathos of the final scene. 

In the extensive passages of comment the specialist will 
find detailed and judicious discussions of all the notoriously 
difficult passages such as the refutation of the ‘harmony’ 
theory of the soul,.and the ‘new method’. The general reader 
will be helped by careful criticism of the often inconclusive 
argumentation, and illuminating comment on the spell- 
binding eloquence of the ‘ protreptic’ passages. Professor 
Hackforth is to be congratulated on giving us a Phaedo which 
maintains the high standards of his Phaedrus and Philebus, 
and completes a notable trilogy of commentaries on these 
difficult but highly significant dialogues. 

J. V. Luce 
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Virgil: Aeneid IV. Edited with a commentary by R. G. Austin. 
Oxford. Geoffrey Cumberlege. Clarendon Press. 1955. 
Pp. xix + 212. 15s. 


Virgil : Aeneid XII. Edited with a commentary by W. S. 
MacuiInness. Methuen. 1953. Pp. 150. With vocabulary, 
6s. 9d.; without vocabulary, 5s. 9d. 


PRoFESSOR AUSTIN’S edition is the most rewarding work on 
Virgil to be published in recent years. Every page of the com- 
mentary is marked by a sensitive and sympathetic appreciation 
of the Aeneid as poetry, and it excels in the analysis of Virgil’s 
use of language and metrical subtlety. There are frequent and 
apt quotations from Chaucer, Marlowe, Milton, Dryden, Gavin 
Douglas, and Fanshawe, and, by way of contrast from Jodelle 
and the egregious Stanyhurst. Day Lewis is here conspicuously 
absent, but Professor Austin has since amply repaired the 
omission in the very fair appreciation incorporated in his 
inaugural lecture at Liverpool. The editor’s own versions are 
fresh, vigorous, and attractive. There is much learning 
unobtrusively deployed (see, for example, the notes on 262, 
393, and 498 ; and the most informative discussions on half- 
lines (44), and hypermetre (558)). Professor Austin’s constant 
concentration on Virgil’s nobility helps to make Aeneas a more 
human and understandable figure, and to redress the balance 
which Page and others had tilted too far. Yet when all allow- 
ances are made the epithets which he has to apply to Aeneas’ 
speech at parting ‘meagre, academic, even petulant’ are 
damning enough. If what follows is largely a discussion of 
points of disagreement I would stress that this is meant as a 
tribute to a commentary which constantly provokes thought 
and interest. 

It is perhaps churlish in the face of so much to ask for 
more, but if the edition is to cater for the needs of the pass 
student, as it claims to do, further notes are surely necessary 
at, e.g., 233, 285-286, and 633. 

It is good to be reminded (on 160) of Berlioz’ Royal Hunt 
and Storm, yet Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas goes unmentioned. 
No amount of piety to the memory of Nahum Tate, our only 
graduate to have held the office of Poet Laureate, can blind 
us to the fact that his libretto is mediocre, but Purcell achieves 
wonders with this indifferent material, and in Dido’s final aria, 
‘When I am laid in earth’, rises to a pathos and nobility not 
unworthy of the Virgilian original, and moreover contrives 
a classical ending, with ‘calm of mind, all passion spent’. 
The comment on the famous similes of Dido’s distraction 
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(469 sqq.) does not quite make the point that scaenis so far 
from detracting from the force of the simile in fact enhances 
its atmosphere of unreality. 

On 163 Dardaniusque nepos Veneris Professor Austin 
remarks : ‘ The periphrasis, so strange to our ears, is part of 
Virgil’s allusive manner ; it is a method that could easily be 
overdone... The sporting columns of many daily newspapers 
will supply aform of modern counterpart’. Yet Virgil has a 
valid reason for his choice of phrase. He has just shown Ascanius 
as a very human boy, with his hunter’s instinct aroused. Now 
immediately before the consummation of the union between 
Dido and Aeneas we are reminded that Aeneas cannot stay 
in Africa, that Ascanius is born of kings (Dardanus almost 
always symbolises the grandeur of Troy), has divine blood in 
his veins, and, by implication is reserved for a higher destiny. 
163 in fact looks forward to 234 Ascanione pater Romanas 
tuvidet arces, and to 355. What are we to make of the elaborate 
description of Atlas in 246 sqq., and the periphrasis of 25 
materno veniens ab avo Cyllenia proles? Professor Austin suggests 
that the description is out of place here, and dismisses 258 as 
verging on the frigid. Yet if we imagine the lines away is there 
not a serious loss? Atlas is hardly animate ; one cannot, for 
example, imagine him as speaking. (As Henry suggested, 
Virgil is probably following the same tradition as Ovid of his 
metamorphosis into stone.) Here he is a symbol in part of the 
wild and romantic African setting of the book, in part of the 
savage untamed power of nature. It is also perhaps not wholly 
fanciful to be reminded of Aeschylus’ Prometheus (and by 
implication to equate Mercury with Aeschylus’ Hermes). As 
for 258, Hermes was worshipped on mountain tops, and it is 
not unnatural for Mercury to come from Atlas’ summit when 
he visits earth (hence too the epithet Cyllenius). But is is 
also relevant that Mercury, like the other heavenly powers, 
has a heart of stone (in fact, 258 oddly anticipates 366). One 
of the problems of Book IV is what to make of the Olympians. 
Juno, the goddess of marriage, and Venus, the goddess of 
passion, conspire to ruin Dido, and until the very end neither 
seems to have any compunction. Mercury is a liar, Jove himself 
is pitiless, a President of the Immortals in Hardy’s sense. On 
379 Professor Austin comments that Dido ‘ is made an Epicurean 
for the moment’. But is it only momentary? One remembers 
Iopas’ song at the end of Book I, and the whole picture of 
Dido’s pleasure-loving court. Perhaps too Epicureanism may 
help to resolve the difficult crux at lines 550 sq., non licuit 
thalami expertem sine crimine vitam degere more ferae, talis nec 
tangere curas, which seem to echo the picture drawn by Lucretius 
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(5, 925 sqq.) of primitive man, a passage vividly portraying his 
savagery yet showing him as in some senses a noble savage 
and happier than his more civilised descendants. If Aeneas 
and the Olympians are in part the dramatic representation of 
a Stoic in his environment, and Dido personifies in part an 
Epicurean attitude to life, it may be that Virgil while showing 
sympathetic understanding of the protagonists in the drama, 
yet feels that their personal tragedy is transcended by the 
deeper religious revelation of Book VI, in which the Olympians 
significantly play little part. 

Professor Maguinness writes for a less advanced class of 
students, and concentrates on giving us as concisely as possible 
the minimum essential help for the understanding of our author. 
There is a full and excellent analysis of the metrical structure 
of the hexameter in the introduction, and the notes, if brief, 
are helpful where help is most needed. The effect is sometimes 
one of dogmatism—I am not so certain as Professor Maguinness 
that the second syllable of Paeonius is long, or that the ambrosia 
of 419 is not the food of the gods ; and he can write (on 534) : 
‘the use of nec for non has been accounted for in various ways, 
none entirely satisfactory "—but his comments are in general 
both pithy and instructive. It is to be hoped that this edition 
by one of our most distinguished graduates will help to direct 
the attention of more readers to Book XII, which is, in many 
ways, the finest example of Virgil’s mature narrative style. 


D. E. W. WorMELL 


An Introduction to Greek Verse Composition, with Exercises. 
By ArtHuR Sipewick and F. D. Morice. Nineteenth 
(revised) Impression. Longmans, Green and Co. London. 
1955. 225 pp. 18s. 


It is gratifying that this famous text-book should again be 
in print.“ The entire stock perished through ‘ enemy action’ 
early in the last war, and the publishers have taken the oppor- 
tunity to introduce some minor changes and corrections. But 
the work is substantially unchanged, and remains the clearest 
and soundest manual of instruction in the art of composing 
Greek iambics. The price is probably not unreasonable since 
Greek type occurs on almost every page. 
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Pindar and Aeschylus. By J. H. Frytey. Vol. XIV of the 
Martin Classical Lectures. Harvard University Press. 
1955. 307 pp. 4.50 dollars. 


PINDAR remains the most baffling of the major Greek poets. 
This is not so much a matter of diction and syntax—though 
these do, indeed, provide many incidental problems—as of 
metaphor, symbolism, and myth. Too often his myths seem 
wildly irrelevant. His metaphors and symbols are some- 
times simply unintelligible. Dictionaries and grammars will 
not give us the final solution here. What is most needed is a 
deeper penetration into the mind of late-archaic Greece. 

To some extent the same is true of Aeschylus. But because 
he belongs to the nascent democracy of fifth-century Athens, 
and because his thought constantly reaches forward to political, 
philosophical, and theological ideals which have influenced 
European minds since Aristotle’s time, Aeschylus speaks to 
us much more clearly than Pindar. Yet his style, too, carries 
much of the pre-Cleisthenic symbolism and mythology in its 
processional pomp. As Professor Finley remarks : ‘ In their 
reliance on symbol rather than on concept, Pindar and Aeschylus 
remain true contemporaries, though the one saw life as par- 
ticipation in changeless being, the other as involvement in 
changing process’. Rightly, then, he treats symbolism as the 
main problem in this book : ‘ Pindar is beyond compare the 
symbolist among Greek poets, not in conscious rejection, like 
the French symbolists, of common logic or in any ascetic effort 
to reach a more absolute plane of being, but because these 
heroic or religious figures are his natural way of stating the 
relationships and meanings of life. This is what is meant by 
those who speak of his prelogical way of thinking’. 

To clarify Pindar’s thought Finley begins with a re-state- 
ment of his previously published views on the three main 
periods in Pindar’s work. The first period extends down to the 
time of Marathon: its poems (notably the sixth and tenth 
Pythians) show Pindar’s sense of happiness, gaiety, success, 
and his confidence that excellence surely gets its reward. After 
479 B.c. Pindar turns to more sombre themes: he seems to 
withdraw himself, to stand apart, from life: he still kindles 
to glory, fame, and brilliant achievement : but he has come 
to see that sometimes excellence fails and that the world is 
out of joint—success may not be god-given. The third period 
comes after the rise of Athens and the defeats of Thebes and 
Aegina in 457. Now—e.g. in Pythians 8 and 11—the poet’s 
mood is melancholy and dark : his confidence in any tangible 
excellence or order in events is all but gone. ‘ The three periods 
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of his work thus mark a progression from outward to inward, 
from meaning seen as tangibly embodied in an existent social 
order to meaning seen as private in a man’s feeling ’. 

This arrangement is lucid and plausible. But two objections 
(apart from the uncertain dating of some of the odes) should 
be considered before it is finally accepted. First it seems to 
imply that what affected Pindar most was political change. 
But was he not much more a poet of personal, individualistic 
relationships? His rejection by Hiero in choosing a poet for his 
Olympic victory may have been a greater landmark in his 
history than Thebes’s medism or the defeat at Oenophyta. 
Second : are Pindar’s moods so consistent as this?) Some readers 
find touches of sombreness, fatalism, and uncertainty, even in 
his earliest extant poem. Perhaps Finley’s arrangement is 
rather too rectilinear for such a forked-lightning poet as Pindar. 
But it makes a helpful framework for further examination of 
Pindar’s development—assuming that his thought and tempera- 
ment did consistently develop, which is not a certainty. 

Next Finley analyses the odes in turn, paying special 
attention to their metaphors, myths, and symbols. He finds 
four outstanding concepts : vicissitude, harmony, attainment, 
essence. These pages are full of penetrating and profound inter- 
pretations and suggestions based on a happy blend of erudition 
and imaginative insight. Some of his views are, of course, 
challengeable—for this is not a cautious, inch-by-inch book. 
For example, if Hesychia is Quietude how can she ‘ harshly 
face the enemy’s assaults and scuttle his insolence’? Is that 
not rather too Hibernian a view of Quietude to be valid for 
Greek poetry ? But in most of his interpretations Finley both 
convinces and illuminates. 

The discussion of Aeschylus is shorter. It produces almost 
as many striking generalisations—this book will be a golden 
treasury of aphorisms for essays—but the analyses of the 
plays follow more familiar paths. The conclusion is that Eduard 
Meyer’s conception of Pindar as the poet of a vanishing, and 
Aeschylus of an emergent, age is correct but incomplete. 
Aeschylus belongs to the main European tradition which leads 
through Socrates and Aristotle to the Renaissance—especially 
in his ‘assumption that reason can so guide and unite the 
faculties as to redirect both the individual life and that of 
society ’. But both he and Pindar believed in a solution ‘ beyond 
history, a mystical reconciliation of the aspiring, creative mind 
with earth and past ’. And their metaphors, symbols, and myths, 
have much in common. 

This is a finely felt and a finely, at times even radiantly, 
phrased book, though occasionally it shares something of 
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Pindar’s obscurity in language and thought—since ‘ meaning ’ 
and ‘symbolism’ are perilous lights for guiding an argument. 
Some readers may miss a final clear statement of opinion at 
the end of each discussion ; and a few of the translations might 
be clarified. But the student or general reader who fails to 
respond to this book’s unusual powers of insight and imaginative 
understanding—combined with versatile scholarship—is unlikely 
ever to appreciate the poems of Pindar. 


W. B. StTanFrorpD 


Le Drame de John Ford. By Roxpert Davrin. Pp. 554. Paris: 
Didier, 1954. Fr. 1400. 


Ir is a fortunate chance that two notable and in part comple- 
mentary studies of Ford should have recently appeared, first 
Professor Davril’s and then a few months ago Mr. H. J. Oliver’s. 
For Ford has always been something of a puzzle, and has 
often been attacked and defended for the wrong reasons. 
Professor Davril’s is a work of patient industry and devoted 
care, written with intimate knowledge and enthusiasm, vet 
tempering zeal with sound sense. He makes no extravagant 
claims for his author, by no means underrates his shortcomings, 
and is in all respects a sane and balanced expositor. His main 
theme is the plays of independent authorship, but he devotes 
much preparatory space to working over the biographical and 
‘background’ material, Ford’s earlier works and his plays 
written in collaboration. Miss M. J. Sargeaunt’s researches 
were very thorough, and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
M. Davril adds little to our knowledge of such matters, though 
indeed he has on the factual side at least two interesting new 
suggestions to offer—a possible source for the last scene of 
The Broken Heart, and the ascription to Ford of two of the 
Overburian characters. 

There is nothing, however, on Ford so sensitively written as 
M. Davril’s central section. Here, analysing the dramatic 
treatment of emotional states, he is obviously on his own special 
ground ; and sometimes he attains a fresh insight by drawing 
comparison with French classical drama. He neatly puts 
Ford’s platonism in its place, and shows how the neo-platonic 
conception of love at once illuminates and stands apart from 
Ford’s. Of Ford’s debt to Burton his account is admirably 
poised. On the one hand he stresses the importance of The 
Anatomy of Melancholy to our understanding of some of Ford’s 
persons, Bassanes especially (this is one of the show places 
of the book) ; on the other he very properly insists that Ford’s 
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plays are not mere laboratories of abnormal psychology, and 
takes his stand for the human as against the merely medical 
or physiological explanation of dramatic character. Hence he 
strongly opposes the ‘scientific determinism’ which G. F. 
Sensabaugh claimed to find as the controlling principle of 
Ford’s .thought. 

To say that the strength of the book lies in its subtlety of 
psychological insight is perhaps to suggest its related weakness. 
It does not discuss the plays as wholes. Rather it subjects 
them again and again to passing or conjoint review as illustrating 
various aspects or themes of the dramatist’s work at large— 
the heroines, the heroes, fate, love, marriage, friendship and 
so forth. This categorising method has the further defects 
that it leads to some overlapping and repetition, and gives the 
effect of circuitous rather than direct progression, for related 
topics like free will, good and evil, morality and justice, are 
not always dealt with consecutively. The chapter on language 
and versification is offered in an engagingly tentative spirit, 
and contains good things ; but it does not advance our under- 
standing of Ford’s verbal and metrical art as far as might have 
been expected of so perceptive a commentator. He, and, as 
he fears, his reader, is somewhat hampered in places by the 
use of a certain formalism of treatment which he himself dis- 
trusts—as when he classifies vocabulary under the parts of 
speech and images as musical, religious, medical. On versi- 
fication his comments do not always command assent : all three 
lines quoted on p. 466 as containing monosyllabic foot show 
rather dissyllabic hours; and it is mere procrusteanism to 
pronounce as one syllable thee as in ‘ I'll love thee as well as 
I can,’ and the first cruel in ‘ Yet ere I pass away—cruel, cruel 
flames’ (pp. 461-2). 

These flaws do not, however, seriously impair the solid 
worth of M. Davril’s book. It is much the fullest and most 
elaborate and in some respects the subtlest study of Ford 
that has been made, and as such it is unlikely to be superseded 
for years to come. 








Firzroy Pye 


Philoctetes: The Play and the Man. Ivan M. LINFoRTH. 
University of California Publications in Classical Philology. 
Vol. 15, No. 3, pp. 95-156. University of California Press. 
1956. 1 dollar. 


Proressor LInFrortTH, in this further instalment of his 
Sophoclean studies (see Hermathena |xxx (1952), p. 86, and 
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Ixxxiv (1954), p. 115), offers a new interpretation of the 
Philoctetes. He believes (his view is set out in an imaginary 
letter by Sophocles) that Sophocles’ purpose in writing the 
play was to show the bitter resentment and inflexible obstinacy 
of Philoctetes as he saw them, and that he introduced the 
deus ex machina to reconcile his play with the known legend. 

It will readily be allowed that Philoctetes is an interesting 
and moving figure, but the idea that the play is primarily a 
study in his state of mind is not convincing, and it does less 
than justice to the importance of Neoptolemus. Linforth’s 
view of Philoctetes is not so very much less extravagant than 
Weinstock’s claims for Neoptolemus. The difficulty of the 
deus ex machina also is considerable on this view. Even among 
those who agree that it is no more than a necessary device in 
a technical impasse, there will be few who share Linforth’s 
confidence that only an exacting modern reader would object 
to a serious study in human behaviour ending in so cavalier 
and arbitrary a fashion. 

In his detailed discussion of the play, Professor Linforth 
is usually convincing. He is good on the interpretation of the 
prophecy, and he accepts the now general view that Odysseus 
is bluffing when he tells Philoctetes that the bow alone is enough. 
He rightly refuses to regard Neoptolemus’ behaviour after the 
Merchant scene as a sign of reluctance and uneasiness. Else- 
where, however, he seems rash in detecting hesitation, when, 
as he admits, it has already disappeared in the speech Ill. 
343 ff. His treatment of the difficult words of the chorus ll. 
719 ff., where he follows Jebb’s view that the chorus revert 
to deception as Philoctetes reappears, is less convincing, and 
he is least satisfactory perhaps in his defence of the Merchant 
scene. Isitnot mistaken in view of ll. 264, 314 ff., 406 ff. to make 
the ‘ prime result ’ of the scene the renewed antagonism between 
Philoctetes and Odysseus? Even so, it is hardly an answer to 
the charge of structural weakness. 

A. E. Hinps 


The Works of George Berkeley. Vol. VII. Edited by A. A. Luce. 
London. T. Nelson and Sons. 1955. Pp. viii + 389. 30s. 


In Volume VII, the longest of the volumes so far, Dr. Luce has 
included sermons and sermon-notes of Berkeley, his Letter to 
Sir John James, a visitation charge and a confirmation address, 
his Guardian essays, various writings on his Bermuda project, 
his Italian journals, his will, memorial inscriptions composed 
by and about him, and the fine tribute to his character which 
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his widow wrote to one of her sons. In previous volumes we 
have had Berkeley as philosopher, mathematician, economist, 
political writer and physician. Here he is journalist, preacher, 
tourist and missionary. 

As usual Dr. Luce’s editing is judicious, thorough and 
sympathetic. His introductions, eight in all, to the various 
writings are models of their kind. 

The volume contains nine sermons and notes for fourteen 
more. The sermon notes, two sets of which are here published for 
the first time, seem to have all been used for sermons preached 
during Berkeley’s American stay, mainly at Newport, Rhode 
Island, where for a while he occupied the pulpit regularly on the 
first Sunday of the month. 

The editor characterises Berkeley as a good though not a 
great preacher, contrasting him here with Butler and Archbishop 
King. The verdict is a fair one, though Berkeley, as his dis- 
course Passive obedience shows, could probably have written 
sermons comparable with those of either preacher if he had 
chosen to expound his philosophy from the pulpit. 

Berkeley’s essays in the Guardian present a nice problem of 
authorship. The Guardian was originally published anonymously. 
On various grounds, the 175 essays it contains have been ascribed 
some to the editor, Steele, some to Addison, Pope, Berkeley, 
and others. A. C. Fraser, the last editor of Berkeley’s works, 
assigned fourteen of the essays to him. The essays Dr. Luce 
accepts are twelve of these. His arguments for inclusion and 
rejection are a skilful exercise in scholarly detection, and his 
conclusion seems indisputable, except possibly in the case of 
one essay where some doubt might be felt whether the whole 
of the piece is by Berkeley. The essay in question is No. 39 
in the series, the second of two papers in which the writer uses 
a conceit based on the Cartesian theory that our minds reside 
in our pineal glands. The essay consists in part of a letter 
addressed to ‘ Mr. Ironside ’ (Steele), followed by what is mainly 
comment on the subject of the letter. We need not doubt that 
Berkeley wrote the letter ; but one would like to think that 
he did not write the comments. There is a roughness, indeed 
even vindictiveness, about their tone which can hardly be 
matched in any of his other writings. Compare especially the 
crude sentiment ‘by what have appeared hitherto [from the 
pens of certain free thinkers] they have only raised our longing 
to see their posthumous works’. Berkeley did not spare the 
free-thinkers, but his weapon was the rapier rather than the 
bludgeon. 

If, however, Berkeley did not write these comments, 
then who did? Perhaps Steele. He sometimes wrote forewords 
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and postscripts to the letters which often formed the substance 
of a Guardian paper. He was, moreover, capable of writing this 
attack on free-thinking, for, as Dr. Luce argues, it was probably 
he and not Berkeley (pace Fraser) who wrote Essay No. 3, 
which contains such an attack. He was, as well, accustomed to 
write robustly, and the provocative remark on the Tory editor, 
Abel Roper, with which Essay No. 39 concludes, sounds much 
more like the seasoned journalist than the young visitor to 
London about whom Steele himself was soon to write, ‘ Till 
I knew you, I thought it was only the privilege of angels to be 
very knowing and very innocent’. Admittedly, if it was Steele 
and not Berkeley who wrote the portion of the essay in question, 
we should have to grant that Steele also wrote the note at the 
end of Essay No. 27, but there seems no difficulty in allowing 
this. He may well have also written the note at the end of 
Essay No. 35. It must be conceded, too, that the case for 
doubting Berkeley’s authorship here is entirely a matter of 
what one feels that he, and Steele, could have written ; there 
is no external evidence to assist us. But internal evidence 
can be reasonably convincing, and it is, indeed, one of the 
considerations which have, quite rightly, persuaded Dr. Luce 
that Essay No. 3 cannot be Berkeley’s, containing, as it does, 
the extravagant expression: ‘ If ever man deserved to be denied 
the common benefits of air and water, it is the author of A 
discourse of free-thinking’. 

The Journals of travels in Italy presented several problems 
to an editor, not the least of which must have been the reading 
of the manuscripts, often composed as Berkeley and the young 
St. George Ashe jolted in their chaise through the Italian 
countryside. The editor’s introduction places the journals 
against their background and remarks Berkeley’s curiosity 
about tarantism. Travel notes, even one’s own, can be, if not 
dull, at any rate of no great literary merit. Berkeley’s sparkle 
with occasional vivid phrases that strike the mind: a night 
journey, ‘a world of shining flies’; some practical friars, ‘ What 
have we to do with Virgil, we want good sound books for disputing 
and preaching ’ ; a city characterised, ‘ city dirty and nothing 
remarkable in art nature or antiquity ’ ; ‘ many [of these sheep- 
owners] with bags of money shant have a coat worth a groat’ ; 
‘fleas innumerable’ ; ‘foggy mizling bleak weather like that 
in Ireland’ ; ‘ This Sealy is a lively old man that has eat 2,000 
vipers. I have seen him eat them raw and moving’ ; a causal 
sequence, ‘ Upon a shower of ashes from Vesuvio the price of 
corn falls as foretelling an abundant harvest, these ashes being 
of a fertilising nature’. 
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As Dr. Luce remarks, it was during this Italian tour that 
Berkeley developed his fine taste in architecture and painting ; 
and a modern visitor to Rome, short of time, might well select 
the objects praised by him as ‘incomparable’. Berkeley could 
indeed hustle himself. What tourist of to-day would keep up 
for weeks, in eighteenth century conditions, the programme of 
which the following is a sample? June 4, set out at 6.45 a.m., 
arrived at 12 noon ... set out at 3 p.m., arrived at 10.30 p.m. 
June 5, set out at 7 a.m. ... 

In connection with the Bermuda project, Dr. Luce prints 
the report of the Law Officers, an important document witnessing 
to the general soundness of Berkeley’s proposal. Also included 
is a previously unpublished draft of his American verses. The 
draft contains the well-known line: ‘ Westward the course of 
empire takes its way’, but it differs in several other points 
from the final form. 

The volume concludes with the letter from Berkeley’s 
widow to her son, which must be one of the most remarkable 
ever written by a wife about her husband, a splendid testimony 
to him and to her. 


E. J. FurLona 


Hugh Lane and His Pictures. By Tuomas Bopxin. The 
Stationery Office, Dublin. 1956. xv + 96 pp. + 51 
plates with descriptions. 15s. 


Tue Irish Arts Council has done well to issue an attractive 
third edition of this well-known book by our Honorary Professor 
of the History of Art. To the material in the second edition 
Dr. Bodkin has added a short preface and a twelfth chapter, 
as ‘a sort of epilogue’, giving the main developments in the 
ownership controversy since 1932. He has also revised the 
catalogue raisonné of the thirty-nine Continental pictures which 
Lane left to Dublin in his unwitnessed codicil. He presents the 
case for Irish ownership moderately—‘ no one was ever yet 
converted by ridicule or persuaded by taunts’—and convinc- 
ingly. He concludes with an appeal for ‘a spirit of generosity 
on both sides’. If the present renewed political efforts succeed 
at last in bringing the pictures to Ireland, much of the credit 
for the change of heart will be due to Dr. Bodkin’s wise 
advocacy in print and in speech. 


W. B. &. 
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Scriptores Latini Hiberniae. Vol. I. The Writings of Bishop 
Patrick, 1074-1084. Edited by AuBRey Gwynn, S.J. 
Dublin: The Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 
64-65 Merrion Square. 1955. 


THE series of which this volume is the first should be of 
exceptional interest and importance to every student of early 
mediaeval Ireland, while certain of the authors of whose works 
editions are promised are of European interest, thanks to the 
early missionary effort of the Irish church. Among others, 
we are to have editions of the writings of St. Columbanus, of 
Adamnam, of the poems of Sedulius Scottus, and of those Irish 
penitentials which were to have such a powerful influence on 
the penitential system of the entire western church. Father 
Gwynn and the Institute for Advanced Studies deserve the 
warmest congratulations both for their initiative in under- 
taking the publication of the series and for the high standard 
of the first volume. 

The identification of the poems and the prose treatise 
contained in this volume as the work of the second bishop of 
Dublin (which did not become an archbishopric till 1152) is 
due to the editor, who has shown convincingly that the sanctus 
Patricius episcopus to whom these works are attributed in half 
a dozen twelfth century manuscripts now in England, France 
and Sweden can only be Patrick of Dublin, who seems to have 
been remembered in local tradition as a saint, as is suggested 
by a very confused account of the early days of Dublin 
Christianity in the Liber Niger of Christ Church. 

This identification has made possible the further elucidation 
of Patrick’s career, and Father Gwynn has been able to prove 
that he was trained in the Benedictine house of Worcester 
under St. Wulfstan, afterwards bishop of Worcester, who 
carried into the Norman period the best traditions of Anglo- 
Saxon religion and scholarship, and is honourably remembered 
as the man who by his preaching checked the slave trade between 
Bristol and Ireland. On the whole, the content of Patrick’s 
works is consistent with a training of this kind, but the poem 
on the wonders of Ireland is certainly derived from some Old 
Irish text which has not survived (there is a full discussion in 
Appendix I) and there are, as Ussher long ago pointed out 
in the discussion of what was to him an anonymous treatise, 
some clear Old Irish characteristics in the prose tract De tribus 
habitaculis animae. A note by Dr. L. Bieler on the bishop’s 
Latinity and style points out that there are also traces of a 
distinctively Irish vocabulary and style, and some biblical 
quotations characteristic of the Irish Bible text of the eighth 
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and ninth centuries, which no doubt reflect Patrick’s early 
education in Ireland. 

Bishop Patrick’s poems do not seem to have been very 
widely read, but the Liber de tribus habitaculis animae (the 
three habitations are heaven, hell, and earth) must have enjoyed 
a wide popularity in England, for more than a hundred manu- 
scripts have survived, many with erroneous attributions, and 
there is an anonymous sixteenth century English translation 
which Father Gwynn prints together with his own translations 
of the poems. He has used the manuscripts of the twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries, which fall into two groups, one 
possibly based on a revision by the author himself, and has 
discussed the whole manuscript tradition with a full critical 
apparatus. 

It is difficult for a reviewer who is neither a classical scholar 
nor a theologian to isolate points for comment in what is clearly 
a work of most accomplished scholarship, but there is one point 
in the introduction on which a suggestion may be made. Father 
Gwynn, following the accepted tradition, treats Patrick’s 
predecessor, Dunan, as the founder of Christ Church, and, 
therefore, as bishop from shortly after 1028 (as he thinks) 
or at latest from c. 1036. But it does not seem to have been 
remarked that no really ancient source connects Dunan with 
the foundation of Christ Church at all, and that there is no 
inherent necessity for the foundation of a monastic church to 
have been accompanied by the foundation of a bishopric. That 
Sitric, son of Olaf, king of Dublin, who was driven out of Dublin 
in 1036 and died in 1040, founded the church of the Holy 
Trinity (i.e., Christ Church) at Dublin and gave it Grange- 
gorman, Portraine and Lambay, is attested by the charter 
which John gave to Christ Church, a charter which, though it 
survives, or rather survived till 1922, only in a very corrupt 
late mediaeval transcript, is clearly authentic, contains a most 
interesting list of benefactors, and must rest on a solid tradition. 
But Dunan is not mentioned in connection with the foundation 
till at least a hundred years later, when a list of the bishops 
and archbishops of Dublin, entered in the Liber Niger of Christ 
Church shortly after 1300, calls him primus episcopus Dublin 
et fundator ecclesie sancte trinitatis Dublin If we accept 
the possibility that this may be merely a late tradition with 
no foundation in fact, except that Dunan was, as he seems to 
have been, the first bishop, the see of Dublin need not have 


120th Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records in Ireland, 
Appendix, no. 364 [c]; Analecta Hibernica, No. 16, p. 310. The Book 
of Obits of Christ Church (ed. Todd), which calls Dunan or Donat fundator 
ecclesie nostre, is not earlier than the fifteenth century. 
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been founded till the second half of the eleventh century— 
earlier than 1070, when Lanfranc, who consecrated Patrick 
and sent him back to Dublin with the testimony of his letters, 
more antecessorum nostrorum, became archbishop of Canterbury, 
but not necessarily very much earlier. It would thus fit naturally 
into that native movement of reform, supported by the O’Briens 
who dominated Munster and Leinster in the second half of the 
eleventh century, which was to lead to the foundation of a 
second territorial see at Waterford in 1096 and a third at 
Limerick c. 1107 and to the synods of Cashel in 1101 and Rath 
Breasail in 1110.2 


J. OtTway-RUTHVEN 


Ovid Recalled. By L. P. Witktnson. Cambridge University 
Press. 1955. Pp. xvii + 484. 37s. 6d. 


WITHIN the chronological framework of Ovid’s life Mr. Wilkinson 
analyses, interprets, and evaluates his work, with copious 
illustrative quotations turned by the author into agreeably 
pointed and lively heroic couplets or occasionally into Spenserian 
stanzas. There is a full and satisfying account of what is known 
concerning the sequence of events leading to the poet’s banish- 
ment, though one would give much to learn why Ovid with his 
sophistication and savoir faire was so tactless in his rebuttal 
in Tristia II of the charges against him, and why in the epilogue 
to the Metamorphoses he brushes aside Jovis ira (which surely 
must mean the Emperor’s displeasure) as unable to damage his 
poetry. Two final chapters summarise Ovid’s influence on the 
literature of the Middle Ages and of Renaissance England. It 
is interesting to be reminded of his impact on Chaucer and 
Milton, authors temperamentally poles apart from him ; and 
one concludes these chapters with an enhanced respect for 
Ovid. But his closest affinities are with Wilde, and above all 
with Pope. He would have been most at home in the eighteenth 
century, whose spirit he anticipates in so many ways, and 
which would have appreciated his narrative gifts, his irreverence, 
and his wit. An epilogue seeks to explain the decline in Ovid’s 
reputation in the last hundred and fifty years, and to suggest 
that the time is ripe for a revaluation. Most of us would agree 
that Ovid is unduly neglected at present, but although the 
modern climate of criticism is a reaction against nineteenth 


2 Father Gwynn, with whom I have discussed this suggestion, allows 
me to say that he agrees, with some hesitation, that it is a possibility, 
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century romanticism, our contemporaries are probably too 
prone to equate facility with superficiality, and cleverness 
with insincerity, to appreciate him properly. 

The longest and most detailed chapter of the book is rightly 
devoted to the Metamorphoses, Ovid’s masterpiece. This is a 
balanced assessment, containing much sound criticism, and lit 
by flashes of real insight. Among the qualities singled out 
for special treatment are, however, a feeling for the grotesque, 
a baroque spirit, and a sense of humour. All these can, it is 
true, be found in the Metamorphoses ; but are they specially 
characteristic of Ovid? Grotesqueness occurs sporadically in 
most Latin poets before the silver age, and Ennius and Lucretius 
far surpass Ovid here. The baroque spirit, in so far as it re- 
presents a protest against the tyranny of Greek formalism, 
is surely more evident in other genres than in Ovidian hexa- 
meters and elegiacs, with their extremely severe metrical 
discipline. (It should be observed that Horace, who achieved 
even greater formal perfection in the Odes, found relaxation 
in writing Satires and Epistles—the two loose-knit forms in 
which Roman literary genius found perhaps its most charac- 
teristic expression.) Humour can, of course, be found in the 
Metamorphoses ; but it remains true that Ovid’s poetry is 
dominated by wit—the intellect always controls the emotional 
content of his verse, and he seldom, if ever, laughs at himself. 

Yet although one may differ from Mr. Wilkinson in points 
of detail and emphasis, this is much the fullest and fairest 
appreciation of Ovid published to date. It should appeal to 
students of English no less than of the Classics, and its candour, 
polish, and readability would have commended it to Ovid 
himself. 

Da Ws. Wi 


The Development of Plato’s Ethics. By Joun Goutp. Cam- 
bridge Press. 1955. xiii + 240 pp. 25s. 


Mr. GouLp has developed his Fellowship dissertation into an 
engaging book, agreeably individualistic in approach, and at 
times strikingly brilliant in expression. He has not completely 
eliminated what might be called the connatural evils of every 
‘first piece of research’. Some points are unduly laboured, others 
too sketchily treated ; quotation tends to run riot ; criticism 
of other Platonists is frequent, and at times a trifle captious. 
But there is a provocative freshness about much of the 
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too exposition, and the attempt to survey and plot the develop- 
ness ment of Plato’s ‘moral outlook’ was well worth making. 
r The plan of the book is straightforward. Part I provides an 
itly & analysis of the ethical principles of the early ‘Socratic’ 
is a dialogues. Part II sketches, following the Laws, Plato’s final 
| lit views on how to make, and keep, society moral. The extremes 
out i having been thus delineated ‘like statues’, Part III surveys 
jue, | the ground in between, and attempts to chart the stages of 
tis § what the author regards as a progressive abandonment of 
ally § Socratic ideals. Plato’s ethical development is viewed as a 
in gradual coming to terms with reality, an acceptance of 
‘lus ‘necessity’ and ‘ brute fact’. 
re- The central thesis of Part I is developed in the first chapter. 
‘m, Mr. Gould uses Professor Ryle’s distinction between knowing 
Ka- | how and knowing that as a tool for anatomising the Socratic 
cal | paradox that Virtue is Knowledge. He provides a useful survey 
red f of the meanings of ériorayac and émorjpy in Greek literature 
ion | before Plato with a view to demonstrating the essential con- 
in nection between émoryjun and practice. ’Ematyun is ‘knowing 
ac- how’ rather than ‘knowing that’. Mr. Gould believes that 
he the accepted interpretation of the Socratic account of virtue 
is obscures this point. His protest is timely ; there has undoubtedly 
ral been a tendency to emphasise the theoretical aspect of Socratic 
lf. ethics at the expense of the practical. But in his anxiety to 
its redress the balance he goes too far in the other direction. He 
est tends to forget that though ‘knowing how’ is linked with 
to action it does not necessarily issue in it. The behaviouristic 
ur, bias in Ryle’s psychology could be expected to mislead when 
‘id applied to Socrates. ‘Know thyself’ would be pointless without a 
self to know. But natura recurret, for at the climax of chap. IV 
Socrates is described as ‘creator of a theory of conduct’ (p. 67). 
In his exposition of the Laws (chaps. V-VII) the author 
praises the ‘superb intricacy’ of the style and the ‘aston- 
ishing fertilitv of ideas’. If Socrates was trying to give the 
individual stability amid growing scepticism. Plato’s task was 
n- wider, to save the city-state from the menace of anarchy and 
dissolution. Hence the sombre features of his final system : 
optimism has given way to pessimism ; the inward and personal 
> nature of Socratic ethics has been replaced by a system of 


society in which the emotions are regulated and directed by 
a i law and education ; virtue is to be induced from without ; 


ry propaganda is exalted at the expense of personal insight. All 
5 this is true enough, and needs emphasis if we are to have a 


balanced picture of Plato’s political philosophy. 
- : The bulk of Part III consists of an analysis of the Republic, 
- oe which, as the writer shows, contains many lines of thought 
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characteristic of the Laws. Mr. Gould’s ability to say something 
fresh and suggestive about well-worn topics is very evident in 
his discussion of Sun, Line and Cave in chap. XII, philo- 
sophically one of his most effective chapters. His heuristic 
tool is a distinction between symbol and allegory, a distinction 
which may be a little confusing to some readers in that ‘symbol ’ 
is commonly used for a conventional, as opposed to a natural, 
sign. For our author the Sun is a symbol, a natural object 
impressive in itself, and suggestive of higher truths. The Cave 
is allegory, artificial consciously controlled imagery, with all 
implications thought out. The Line is ‘the unhappy playground 
of a struggle between symbol and allegory’, ‘at’ once too 
explicit and too uninformative’. In these terms, and with 
due attention to Plato’s ‘ complexity of intention ’, a satisfying 
account is given of the whole passage from 502 c-—521 c. 

In conclusion, one general criticism may be made. The 
title is a little misleading in so far as ‘ ethics’ suggests theory 
of conduct. Mr. Gould makes it clear in his Introduction that 
his main concern is with Plato’s attitude to the problems of 
moral action. But can this question be tackled without a 
systematic treatment of Plato’s views on the nature and status 
of pleasure?) We should have expected, for instance, some 
account of the discussion of pleasure in Republic Bk. IX, and 
an assessment of the Phaedo, which in this respect, as in others, 
is almost entirely neglected. Admittedly the work is ‘not a 
text-book ’, but one feels that it is at times unduly selective 
in its treatment. This feeling is strengthened by a glance at 
the bibliography which lists works by Kierkegaard, Wittgenstein 
and Freud, but none by Wilamowitz, Friedlander or Shorey. 
























J. V. Luor 
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